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F WE deaf are ever going to have a 
A\) inagazine of our own, we cannot 
afford to play second fiddile—there 
can be no talk of consolidating it 
with a school paper. We can not 
afford that. Likewise, if we are to have a maga- 
zine, we must also have a building in which to 
publish it, and nothing to my mind could fit in 
better than te also have a building of our own 
similar to the plan I outlined in the Sinent 
Worker last spring. As long as we never have 
nothing in common, we will always stay divided, 
like a house built on sand. 

C. E. C. in the October issue is fumbling and 
searching around to find something to patch up 
a newspaper, and in her eagerness to find all the 
patches that are needed, she tries to mix together 
the Nad, the Frat, and the SmeNt WorKER—all 
of them of such a different color that it would 
make the rainbow ashamed of itself. Likewise 
she is trying to find a place to locate the new in- 
fant and in traveling from Coast to Coast she 
finally thinks she has hit the right place in the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. The immortal 
Caesar once said: ‘Better be first in an Algerian 
village than be second in Rome,” and that old 
adage fits in pretty well here. We cannot under 
any circumstance allow ourselves to be under 
the direction of a school in the control of our own 
affairs; our pride forbids us that. Most of us no 
longer care to receive council from the school 
we once attended, but are willing to stand on our 
own feet, be our stand right or wrong. Hence, 
we must at once drop the suggestion of having 
our magazitie under the control of a school for 
the deaf, for a paper published at such an institu- 
tion would, directly or indirectly, be influenced 
by the head of that institution. Therefofe we 
must stand on our own feet—build our own 
building, printing plant and equipment. Sure, it 
will cost money, but we cannot expect to get 
anything for nothing and once we are started 
we will stick together as we never have done 
before. 

In the july issue of the Worker the editor 
fancifully spoke of putting fifty or more deaf 
men in a Hall of Fame. That’s it, Mr. Editor. 
Your idea perhaps struck it better than mine— 
we need to elevate the old boys some. They 
deserve it. And what would not such a Hall fit 
in for much more than to show off the Old Boys 
to the future generations? It would serve us as 
a central point; to issue our magazine from; to 
send out our propagandas from; to kick at oral- 
ism as we never have done before; gather statis- 
tics about the deaf, be they rich or poor, college 
educated or having left the school with but half 
an education. There the humblest would be as 
welcome as the one who thinks he is “something.” 
They might both find rest and inspiration to do 
better in the future. 

Perhaps the main reason why the deaf have not 
emerged into the publication of a magazine of 
their own is that the deaf as a rule don’t seem 
to’ appreciate good sound reading, but just like 
to go over the small chats which most of the 
sheets issued in the interest of the deaf are 
crowded with. This evil no doubt has crept in 


through the teachers of the deaf, who always 


‘seem to encourage the kiddies to just say such 
‘small nonsense as: “! am a good boy;” “TI love 
papa.” “I love mama.” “Miss So and So went 
to town,” etc. And this kind of stuff the kids 
are expected to repeat parrot-like till they are 
ready to go out of school. In this way they get 
the habit of just thinking about small matters; 
what is outside of their environment is absolute- 
ly a blank space as far as their interest is con- 
cerned. They cannot appreciate literature be- 


cause ‘they have been taught to only think of 
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Che Gila Monster . 


A m 
= Sy) River and: its tributaries whether or not the Gila monster is a ven 


green sinister eyes suggest at Jeast, a dan- curred in my vicinity when too con- 
gerous reptile which should be given a wide tact with the met disaster. An 
berth American saloon-keeper in Fairbanks, Ari 

My Grat acquaintance with the monster zona, kept two large i barrel 
was in @ military camp on the Gila River, as curiosities. One day a Mexican came in- 
where a fine specimen was caught and tied to the saloon and taking one of them 
to « bush near my tent. The more closely with his hand, began to show his usual 
I examined ‘the reptile the more dreadful bravado performance, when he 

it seemed. . ly seized by a finger which could be released 

At bedtime I went out to visit the cap- by cutting off the reptile’s head. 
tive, to make sure it was securely fastened The Mexican at once dis- 
but found it had slipped its cord and escap- tress and died from the effect of the bite in 
ed. less than thirty minutes 

In various camps, for some years previ- Another case was that of an American 
ous on the Memican border I had become ac- ranchman, who started out one morning on 
customed to rattlesnakes, centipedes, tar- horseback to ride to Tucson, fifty miles - 
‘antulas and scorpions—on one ocasion at west of hie ranch. When he had gone about 
night, on the lowey Rio Grande, being com- half the distance, seeing a large Gila mon 
pelled to move camp en account of a colony ster crossing ¢ he dismounted, and 
of rattlesnakes which loudly objected to our after beating it with a club until, as he sup- 
presence—-but never before had I experi- posed, it to the saddle 
enced the same uncomfortable, creepy feel- straps behind him. After going severg! . 
“ing I did on this night, when | thought at miles he felt behind to see that his trophy 
any momest the monster might crawi into was the reptile’s vise-like 
my tent, w+ jaws closed on his thumb.- Finding it im- 
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themselves and those who have been continually 
around them. I surely find that pretty strange 
wheri I entered a school for the deaf for the first 
time after my twentieth birthday; yes, I was 
that old when I first entered a school for the 
deaf, and did not know any English either then. 
But my old age was not my fault as I had but 
two years before lost my hearing. 

And speaking of repetition, it may not be amiss 
to say that the most parrot-like of all the stuff I 
have seen the deaf produce is the Gallaudet Col- 
umn which is printed in the Journal which re- 
minds one very- much of the old preacher who 


used to “store” his sermons in a keg and when he 
came down to the bottom just turned the stuff 
over and started on the old New Years’ sermon 
again. The items are about as interesting as a 
Final Homestead Proof to a printer, and Mr. 
Hodgson, no doubt has the old matter standing 
from year to year just changing the names to fit 
from time to time. But that seems to be the case 
always from that “stronghold.’ Now it has 
leaked out that the memorial building plan was 
not at all hatched by any of the graduates of that 
institution, but is purely a scheme of the faculty 
who merely want more building to strut around 
in and don’t hesitate to ask the “brains” of the 
deaf-mute world to sanction it with their Amen— 
and dig up the money. That is the sleekest idea 
ever pulled on the deaf so far. It will lame the 
activities of the deaf for years and years to come,. 
if they comply with this request. And what is 
more: it will make a bigger and deeper trench 
between Gallaudet students and us outsiders than 
ever before. None of us have an objection to. 
a memorial to the founder of that institution, but 
our idea is this, that there is no need of a memo- 
rial building at that college, to be erected by the 
graduates, since Congress once for.all the time 
has taken maintainance of the institution upon its 
shoulders and consequently it is only foolishness 
to butt into the government’s business which may 
only make more harm than good. We can make 
a building for our own activities—you may call it 
the Gallaudet Memorial Building—but don’t put 
it where it will amount to as little good as it will 
do.at that institution. 

Speaking of whom to put in a Hall of Fame, I 
can only mention a few of the boys who ought 
sooner or later get a place there. We have Til- 
den, the sculptor; Hodgson, the editor; Hanson 
and Marr, the architects; Pach, the writer, and 
photographer; a score of deaf clergymen, who 
for the sake of our soul ought to be there; 
Terry, the writer; Redmond, the film-player; a. 
hundred or more of faithful teachers besides an 
endless number of hearing superintendents and 
teachers who have devoted their lives to our 
cause, all of whom we ought to honor. 

Yes, we need a Hall of Fame, a Memorial 
Building, or, as I proposed last spring, a Muse-- 
um-Library. With either title the name of Gal- 
laudet would be fittingly apglies—in honor of 
both father and son. 

Anent a magazine for the deaf, it may not be 
amiss to say that Dr. Warren Robinson, Delavan, 
Wis., in 1915 suggested a press bureau for the- 
deaf. Mr. Robinson’s idea was> “Its object is 
the diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, 
their education, abilities, and attainments; and. 
the removal of their erroneous impressions con- 
cerning them, through the public press.” Mr. 
Robinson’s idea was to have deaf correspondents. 
to write for their local paper in regard to the ac- 
tivities of the deaf and in-this way awaken the 
interest of the hearing people. The object also 
was to gather all such matter and have it pre- 
served for further reference. This, too, could be 
accomplished if we ventured into building of our 
own and a magazine. We would always have 
plenty of ready references at hand—which we 
always lack now. ; : 

There is no need for us deaf.to try and play a 
tug of war game—we must all of us pull in the: 
same direction, otherwise we will not accomplish 
anything.  . ELL. Scmernan. 

[Mr. E. L. Schetnan of Dupree, South Dakota 
was, last June, elected as director of the School 
board of his district to fill the position of treas- 
urer for a term of three years, and is at present 
under bond of $1,000 to not run out of the county 


with the coffers of the treasury... He is no doubt 
the only deaf man in South Dakota to fill such a 


‘position, if-not-in the whole U--S.—Ed-}~ 
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Experiences of a Deaf Y. M. C. A. 


PART III 

(Continued from last month) 

HERE was a platform with two bar- 
rels out near the roadside near each 
mess hall and each soldier had to 
climb this platform and scrap the 
BAY left-over contents of his tins ito the 
barrels. Negro men and children with tin cans 
and pails would stand near these platforms and 
ask the soldiers to scrap the waste contents into 
their cans, which they ate even though it was in 
an indiscriminate mass. 

I always “hooverized” and had very little to 
scrap into the barrels. One day I had two bones 
when a big negro held out his can, and asked me 
to scrap the contents of my pan. I had picked 
my bones clean, but I recalled the words of St. 
Peter to the beggar “Silver or gold have I none, 
but such as I have—give I thee,” and although 
there was no food —I had not the heart to de- 
prive him of the Pleasures of Hope, so I scrapped 
in my two bones which rang the bottom of the 
can. The negro was flabbergasted. He must 
have thought I had thrown in two gold coins, and 
quickly peered into his can. Imagine his looks! 

An officer regularly went around near the end 
of mess time and climbing the platform, would 
inspect the barrels to see how much scrap food 
they contained. If there were two full barrels 
from two hundred and fifty men—an unduly large 
amount, the mess sergeant of that particular com- 
pany would be called into the headquarters of his 
commanding officer where they would “settle his 
hash” for his carelessness. | 

It was the policy of the Y. M. C. A. men to live 
with the boys and eat the same food though some 
often messed with the officers, and in the same 
spirit I took my place in line with the rest. In 
their attitude towards me the soldiers were al- 
ways very polite and respectful. I noticed with 
surprise that when in line for mess, the soldiers 
did not wrestle; push each other or indulge in 
the customary horse play which is natural for 
such young men, and above all, none tried to 
get ahead of his comrades already in line. This 
seemed to be an unwritten law, and all who came 
late fell in at the end of the line except when 
some girl or other friends of the soldiers came to 
mess with them, which was a frequent occurance. 

At Christmas, Uncle Sam provided about the 
best Christmas dinner I have ever had, and I have 
seen some big ones too. We had everything ex- 
cept sparkling “fire water.” 

During Christmas time we, Y. M. C. A. men 
worked far into the night handling the flood of 
presents sent to “forgotten soldiers” of which 
there were mighty few. These soldiers were 
chiefly foreigners or negroes whose people could 
not write being illiterate usually both the soldiers 
and their home folks in the sense of this dialogue: 

Ole mammy, “A letter from Jasper! its a pity 
yo’ caint read.” 

A dusky rose, “Oh dat’s allright, yo’ see Jasper, 
he caint rite.” 

We assisted the Y. M. C. A. in Montgomery in 
providing lodgings for the inpouring crowds of 
visitors. 

Governor and Mrs. Cox of Ohio, true to their 
promise when the boys left for this camp—came 
down to spend Christmas with us. ‘ 

On December 24, a perfect, sunny day, with 
Major-General Charles G. Treat, they reviewed 
the 37th Division of 24,000 men. A crowd came 
down from the city to see it. It was warm and 
the men marched in their olive drab shirts. They 
made a magnificient showing. 

Just as Ex-president Taft observed in a recent 
article, I noticed that artillery was very scarce, 
most of it having been sent to France. It was 
disappointing enough to make me abandon the 
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idea of taking a snap-shot of that branch of the 
division. 

It rained on Christmas Day. The chief event 
of the day was the programme in the huge Buck- 
eye Coliseum which was packed and held 12,500 
soldiers if it held a man. How it would have de- 
lighted a German spy to have dynamited the 
Coliseum at that particular moment! A full dozen 
guards surrounded the building. 

The Arion Club together with other musical 
clubs and the girls from the Sidney Lanier High 
School in Montgomery were there. Governor 
Cox and Major-General Treat made speeches. 

Then came the big Christmas dinner when a re- 
giment of 2,319 Turks passed in review before 
the 37th division. They got no further than our 
mess pans where we annihilated them with our 
knives and forks. It was great work! 

In the evening there was a boxing entertain- 
ment which both Governor Cox and Major-Gen- 
eral Treat attended. 

Now, to come back to my own experiences, I 
noticed that there was only one “Y” man to every 
five hundred soldiers, consequently our uniform 
with leather puttees was not readily recognized 
by the men at first. The privates often saluted 
us in case of doubt, but invariably did not when 
they knew our uniform. 

I messed with the military police who policed 
the whole camp. They knew me and would often 
salute me either with the hand at salute or by 
bringing their guns to “present arms.” This sa- 
lute was not required to Y. M. C. A. men and 
they saluted me out of good cheer or fun. I re- 
turned the salutes in the same spirit. At the 
grand review on December 24, I was allowed to 
advance forward in the reviewing field to take 
pictures. 

I came to grips with the saluting problem 
unexpectedly on the second Sunday in camp. 
The Y. M. C. A. overcoats are distinctive with 
the rows of buttons curving out at the collar 
and are neat military coats much like those of 
the officers. With one of these overcoats cover- 
ing my uniform I was standing on the steps of 
the post office in Montgomery waiting for a car 
back to camp. 

Hundreds of soldiers and officers were passing 
by and I noticed that the officers always saluted. 
This kept on for a few minutes. Finally I 
turned around to see who in the crowd on the 
steps of the post office, was receiving and re- 
turning the salutes. To my surprise I saw no 
officers, merely women, children and some pri- 
vates. It dawned on me that perhaps the officers 
were saluting me, and to make sure I moved 
apart from the crowd. It proved to be correct,— 
they were saluting me. I had not had any prac- 
tice in saluting, but the deaf are the best of 
imitators, and I lost no time in returning the 
salutes, now and then from a private, mostly 
from the officers passing singly or in groups of 
three or four. Within those few minutes I 
acquired a good, stiff salute which I used. 

Later on I found that the officers knew the 
“VY” uniform at sight, but invariably saluted, 
while the privates as a rule did not. Even in 
coming into the Y. M. C. A. headquarters build- 
ing for information I noticed that the officers 
invariably removed their hats while the privates 
generally did not even though both came in at 
the same time. 

My work, distributing the mail and other jobs 
kept me busy from morn till night six and a 
half days a week. We took our time off when 
we needed it, but had nothing like the amount of 
leisure the soldiers had. 

The “Y” men with whom I worked, were men 
of the highest type of character and education. 
There were university professors, miristers, suc- 
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cessful business men and the like who came for- 
ward to “do their bit.” Being home loving men 
nearly all had photographs of their wives and 
children on their desks in front of them. They 
knew what they were fighting for. 

As mail clerk—huge quantities of magazines 
and daily papers passed through my hands for 
distribution among the “Y” huts, the base hospi- 
tal and detention camps. I read papers from 
all over the country, and was able to keep in 
touch with what was going on in the outer 
world. 

The terrific blizzards, the freight congestion, 
and coal shortage etc, furnished me with a lot of 
interesting reading. I was hoping that the cold 
weather would pinch a few special friends of 
mine up north who had been living too serenely. 
Moreover, it brought home the fact the country 
was at war, with redoubled force before the easy 
going people. 

At night there were free entertainments in the 
“Y” huts such as moving pictures, minstrel shows 
or musicales. I often attended the moving pic- 
ture shows. The huts were sure to be packed. 
The movies were always good and of all kinds 
and subjects. They were usually interspersed 
with the weekly current events, together with 
some reels tor the instriiction of the so'’d:ers— 
such as saluting or about discipline. We saw 
the West Point cadets marching in review time 
and again, and I was never tired of seeing them. 
We saw the German army even more often. 

The Weekly Review films had been taken sev- 
eral years before the war, showing German sol- 
diers, parades and celebrations. These were 
clipped out and pieced together, and the resulting 
reels showed grand reviews of the German army 
goose stepping, with Kaiser Bill and the rest of 
the paraphernalia. Sucl words flashed on the 
screen. “The iron hand of the Germany military 
masters enforces strict discipline!’ “Your en- 
emy*is a trained soldier.” “The slipsiod soldter 
has a better chance of getting shot in the 
trenches.” The movies backed up these words 
most convincingly, and dispelled any idea that 
“we can win in a walk” or that “the hans cant 
shoot.” 

The training of the huns was very apparent by 
their marching. We saw thousands of them with 
innumerable batteries of field artillery, and 
uhlans passing in review with forests of lances. 
All this was rammed into the head of the rookte. 

The purity of morals was aimed at, both in 
the pictures, and by posters in the “Y” huts. 

The soldiers assembled in camp coming from 
all walks and occupations of life, had various 
talent among them. There were consequently 
several very good minstrel troupes. Not being 
able to hear, yet | often attended to stuiy the 
crowds, and from the way they rocked in their 
seats, the shows I judge, were very good. 

The endless program of entertainments, and 
the lavish display of money by these northern 
soldiers in the south always had the negro darkies 
guessing. They often attended the minstrel 
shows, staying back in the rear of the hall. 
What must have been their thoughts when they 
found the negro race was represented in every 
show by the “cullud gen’l’men” who were the 
burnt cork comedians. 

From studying the crowds, I don’t think the 
negroes in the audience ever got the knack of 
the thing, but took the words spoken at- their 
face value. They never knew when to laugh. 
When the soldiers roared with laughter, the 
darkies looked perplexed and surprised with their 
eyes as big as butter dishes. They blew hot and 
cold with the fortunes of the burnt cork come- 
dians. 

For example, if this conversation took place: 
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Bones: “Mistah Johnson does yo’ know w’at a 
fat woman do when she go in a theatre on a hot 
summer night?” 

Elocutioner: “No, Bones, what does she do?” 

Bones: “She done takes off her hat and pants.” 

With this the “coon” would move his chair 
nearer the wings of the stage with a look of deep 
disgust. 

Everybody would laugh at this, but the negroes 
in the audience would pull even longer faces than 
the burnt cork comedian himself at the apparent 
grievance of one of their own race. Somehow, 
in spite of the fact that the burnt cork comedians 
spoke in the purest negro dialect with some extra 
kinks thrown in, they failed to see the humorous 
side, but whether this was because they did not 
regard the burnt cork artists as enhancing their 
race or whether they thought they were being 
used to make a Roman holiday for the soldiers, 
is a matter of conjecture. Perhaps they were 
“too dense” to think, and as a rule, they slunk 
out long before the show was over. 

The terrific storm which hit Camp Sheridan in 
January was advertisted as being much worse 
than it was. Being in a new country, we were 
prepared to be surprised, and looked on the ter- 
rific squall as a common thing for those parts. 

We formed respectful opinions of the rain 
which down south comes down by the buckets 
and tubful. The deep, wide ditches some nine 
feet deep, which were part of the drainage system, 
were full and barely able to carry off all the 
water. Drowning was an actual possibility to 
those who fell in and could not swim, for the 
water filled the ditches to the top yet they looked 
only two feet deep. 

On this particular day I had an appointment 
with an army dentist, and made my way to the 
infirmary to keep it. The infirmary had but 
recently been put up. 

I found it thoroughly soaked with water; the 
dental office and the five chairs appeared to have 
been under a shower spray. I found nobody 
there, I looked for the dentist, a young lieutenant. 
I found him in his cot with a rubber blanket 
over him. The floor was covered with one inch 
of water. With water below him; water coming 
down from the ceiling, and a torrential rain out- 
side, the only thing he could do was to get into 
his cot with a rubber blanket on top, or get into 
a bureau drawer or his trunk to keep dry. 


We thought it was “some” rain, but not un- 
usual for the south. The northern papers told 
us more about it than we ourselves who were in 
it, knew. It blew over only one small tent, and 
our general attitude towards the rain was one of 
admiration, and the satisfaction that food may be 
scarce or plentiful, but rain will come down for- 
ever, free of charge and unasked. 

The apples together with the candy, cake. fruit 
and bushels of nuts with which we were showered 
on Christmas and which I nobly helped to con- 
sume, resulted in two bad holes in my teeth 
which ached like the dickens and almost put 
me completely out of commission as far as my 
daily work went. 

I had to go into dry-dock in a dentist’s chair. 

The army dentists are good practical young 
men who have the rank of lieutenant; their chtef 
being a captain. In these dental parlors or tor- 
ture chambers, call them what you will, we miss- 
ed the customary beautiful soft eyed doctor’s 
assistants we see in the dental emporiums in 
civil life. 

Besides this “conspicuous” absence the young 
doctors had a cheerful, happy-go-lucky way of 
drilling your teeth as if they were drilling 
through the side of a ship. There was a “strong 
arm squad” of assistants around who looked so 
cheerful and ready as to make you suspicious. 
But the soldiers were real soldiers, and the squad 
had to use their strong arms manipulating 
brooms across the floor or driving nails into the 
wall to hang coats on, and in other ways used 
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elbow grease to make the place more comfort- 
able and homelike. 

The dental infirmary was “popular” with the 
boys judging from the crowds in line in the hall. 
To save unnecessary torture, the soldiers were 
not allowed in the dental room to look on and 
see how their comrades already in the chairs 
were enjoying their appointments. | 

The soldiers always gripped the arms of the 
dental chairs. Now and then a leg would shoot 
up involuntarily and kick a hole in the air. 

My two teeth were bad cases—-rhe nerve in one 
being removed. The work of the dentist was 
most satisfactory and complete and moreover I[ 
must have saved over $10.00 as I didn’t have to 
shell out a cent. Only in Utopia can civilians 
hope to get real service without having to pay 
the fiddler, unless they get into the army, and it 
is not everyone who can. 

(to be continued) 


DISCRIMINATION 


Translated from French into English by F. R. Gray, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 

Two young French deaf-mutes, who wanted to 
go to the United States and who had obtained 
their passports from the French civil and military 
authorities, were unable to leave, the transatiantic 
company having refused to sell them tickets be- 
cause the American Consul had added with his 
vise the words: “Deaf and Dumb are advised 
that they’ will probably be rejected and sent 
back.” 

The two fine fellows were greatly disappointed. 
They had been making preparations for three 
months; had gone home to take farewell of their 
parents; turned all their savings from French into 
American money and had said goodbye to their 
former employers and received from them let- 
ters of warm recommendation. And now, three 
days before the departure of the boat, they suffer- 
ed the humiliation of being classed as undesirable 
citizens! 

During this time they were awaited in vain in 
New York by the Rev. Amateau, director of the 
Jewish Deaf-Mute Labor Bureau, that admirable 
enterprise accessible to all cults, of which I shall 
say more in my report of our mission of last year. 
He went first to the Labor Administration and 
was assured that the admission of deaf-mutes 
offered no difficulty. And he then informed me 
that they could easily secure employment. 

It is well known that the rules of admission to 
the United States are very strict. They exclude 
deaf-mutes without rhym or reason. Our Ameri- 
can friends have protested, and at times the presi- 
dent of the National Association has had to inter 
vene to secure the release of deaf-mutes detained 
at Ellis Island, most of them Germans or Scan- 
dinavians. It appears the rules have been chang- 
ed. The intervention of Rev. Amateau has also 
been necessary for Russian deaf-mutes fleeing 
from programs of Czarism. And last year we our- 
selves, when the steamer stopped before the sta- 
tue of Liberty enlightening the world, came to the 
moment when the examiners asked us to step out. 
They set us aside till the examination of all the 
other passengers had been finished. Then, hav- 
ing assured themselves that we were only dele- 
gates, tourists who would remain scarcely a 
month, they let us go, first giving us a receipt for 
the reimbursement of the tax of forty-five francs 
each which we paid in advance. But we lost the 
time during which we could have disembarked, 
caught a train and arrived in Hartford in time to 
take part in the historical pageant opening the 
Centennial fete. 

During my stay I conversed with several pro- 
minent deaf, particularly Rev. Amateau, about the 
absurd and shocking features of this refusal to 
admit the deaf to American soil. Let them be 
kept out if they are ignorant, incapable, without 
money, anarchists, bigamists or polygamists, crim- 
inals or degenerates, afflicted with contagious 
diseases or infirmities that would make them pub- 


lic charges. Nothing could be more reasonable 
than that. But to exclude them if they are heath- 
ly, solid, intelligent, ot correct life and morals, 
well provided with cash, skilful workmen, assured 
of finding employment, simply because they are 
deaf is to deny reason and equity. Let common 
sense be used. : 

And yet this reasonable rule has been nullified 
by not only the U. S. consul. at Paris but also by 
the one at Lyons, who has done worse by refus- 
ing his vise to three deaf-mutes. 

I have read and re-read the regulations for 
admission to the U. S. and I have not found that 
deafness alone is a bar to admission, proof that 
the rule has certainly been amended as far as 
concerns us. I therefore gave my two deaf 
friends a letter in English to the consul asking 
him to strike out that derogatory passage about 
honest, capable citizens. He replied that he 
could do nothing, that he was bound by the 
rules themselves. Either our friends in America 
are misinformed, or the consu's in foreign coun- 
tries have not been made aware of the change 
in the law. 

I have presented these facts to the Rev. Cloud, 
president of the National Association; to Mr. E. 
A. Hodgson, editor of the Deaf Mutes’ Journal, 
and president of the Committee of Cooperation 
with the deaf of France in matters of education, 
and to the Rev. Amateau, director of the Labor 
Bureau of the Deaf of New. York. 

All the same, if a discrimination so stupid; an 
absence of discernment of such serious and igno- 
rant prejudice existed in America a hundred years 
ago, when our compatriot, Laurent Clerc, with 
his knowledge and devotion accompanied Thomas 
Gallaudet, the intellectual liberator of the deaf, 
the eminent French deaf-mute would never have 
landed and thus the American deaf would have 
been deprived of the splendid French method and 
subjected to the narrow German system. 

HeENrr GAILLARD. 


LOVEST THOU ME? 


A beautiful story is told in a legend, meant, per- 
haps for children, but will you listen to it? The 
Master is in his garden. He is walking along the 
pathways, before the flowers in Paradise have 
been given their names. An angel, speaking in 
the Master’s name, commands every flower to be 
still, because the Master is going to speak, and 
they are going to receive the names by which 
they are to be hereafter distinguished. ‘The rose 
listens, and the carnation listens, and the lily 
listens, each of them eager to ascertain its name. 

And so with ail the flowers. And when they 
are all named the Master speaks. He says, “My 
children, that I may be certain that you know 
your names, each one will tell it to me.” 

And the rose tells its name, and so does the lily, 
and the carnation, and the daisy. They all can 
tell their names but one, a wee little blue flower. 
And the Master, standing before it, hears that 
little flower pleading: “Oh, Master, forgive me; 
but I was so occupied with the tones of thy voice, 
I was so occupied with the beauty of thy face, 
that I was only thinking about thee.” “Little 
flower,” said the Master, “you have won my heart 
more than all the flowers in Paradise; I will 
give you a new name, ‘Forget-me-not.’ ’—Selected. 


When to the flowers so beautiful, 
The Father gave a name, 
Back came a blue-eyed one. 
All timidly it came 
And standing at its Father’s feet, 
And gazing in His face, © 
It said in low and trembling tones. 
With sweet and gentle grace— 
“Dear God, the name Thou gavest me— 
- Alas! I have forgot.”: 
Then kindly looked the Father down 
And said, “Forget-me-not.” 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


We have 
visited there a few times, for the most 
part at several year intervals, only to 


had previously seen and to find something new and 


interesting on each visit. The vast expanse of un- 
salted sea, fringed by the long drawn out bluff side 
city with its attractive homes, beautiful churches, 
substantial schools and business blocks, great 
elevators, mills, factories and extensive docks, indica- 
tions of business stability and sound commercial 
prosperity, the miles of wonderful skyline drive with 
its magnificent panoroma of city, lake, and forest, 
are never failing sources of interest. While. the 
natural and acquired attractions of Duluth are 
many the people there are also quite interesting. 
It was our good fortune last summer to spend a 
couple of days at the beautiful and hospitable 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Jay C. Howard, situated 
on the lake front near the extreme northern end 
of the city, and to meet there with a number of 
deaf citizens mostly members of the Duluth branch 
of the N. A. D. About three miles beyond the 
Howard residence, in the midst of thick and lofty 
pines, is or rather was, a building unique because 
of the fact that there was nothing like it in all 
the world—a N. A. D. cabin,—the property of the 
Duluth branch, and the outing rendezvous of its 
members. In company with Mr. Howard we visited 
this recent addition to the attractions of Duluth. A 
shower coming on detained us there somewhat longer 
than intended but all the better enabied us to 
appreciate its purpose and the natural beauties of 
its surroundings. Burt the scene has been transform- 
ed since our visit there. A devastating forest fire 
estroying wood, farm and town in its path approach- 
ed the limits of Duluth and for a time menaced the 
city itself. The N. A. D. Cabin was burned. The 
illustrations tell their own story. The following 
extracts from a letter from Mr. Howard who witness- 
ed the fire give a vivid and realistic account of the 
holocaust. 


The great fire up here does not seem to have been 
appreciated by the country in general. The enclosed 
pictures will give you an idea of how it hit Pinehurst. 
The large chimney and fire-place is all that is left of 
the N. A. D. cabin while the other ruin is all that re- 
mains ci the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dahl. They 
barely escaped with their lives. My son and I tried 
to reach them but the fire was roaring along the tops 
of those great trees and running through the under- 
brush like snakes, driven by a 60 mile gale. Trees 
were blown down across the road behind us and at 
‘once burst into flame. We had to beat it, hurdling 
through blazing trees blown across the road. The 
picture where [ am cutting up a simall tree shows 
how completely the whole district was swepy: by fire. 
The fire burned down into the ground six inches and 
more and actually consumed the earth. Last week 
I rode for sixty miles west of Duluth chrough coun- 
try devastiated in the same manner. Three hundred 
houses were destroyed in Duluth and about a thou- 
sand lives were lost in the district. 

My youngest daughter was out with a party in an 
auto. The wind blew trees across the road in front 
and behind them and the car could neither proceed 
or recreat. They got out and ran for it, running 
two miles with fire on each side of the road. Got 
out without a scratch. 

But others were not so fortunate. A very beauti- 
ful girl of 18, a neighbor of ours, was ou: in an auto 
and the driver, blinded by smoke, ditched the car and 
she and two girl friends were horribly burned and 
died later. A young real estate man and his wife 
also ditched their car and ran for it. They were 
overtaken by the flames and burned to death. The 
young woman’s body was totally consumed with the 
exception of one hand and one foot found by her 
dead hushand’s side. I could tell you of such things 
by the hour and of queer pranks played by the fire 
and wind. Much the same things as you have heard 
of tornadoes. Am sending you a picture of the cab- 
in before the fire. It is the bes: that I can get. The 
trees were so thick that one could nog get a good 


view of it. 


discover some added interest in what we . 


By DR. J. H. CLOUD 


The following interesting statement appeared in 
the Literary Digest of last December 14th: 


SECOND-STORY MAN BECOMES A 
SUCCESSFUL SPY 
Gocd spies are like poe‘s in one respect—they are 
born and not made, and, more particularly, they are 
not “made in Germany.” Indeed with all her much- 
vaunted efhciency, Germany hasn’t been successful 
in her manufacture of secret agents. Large numbers 
of her “trusties’ were turned on the world a: the 


DULUTH BRANCH N. A. D. 
Mr. Jay C. Howard helping prepare the logs 
for the cabin. 


The Cabin of the Duluth Branch N. A. D. 
after the forest fire. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Dahl on the ‘out- 
skirts of Duluth, destroyed by the forest fire. 


from privations and from his: tortures. 


beginning of the war, but their exploits were often 
ridiculous, even when they were not ignominious 
failures. Not only did the alert American beat them 
at the game, but the stolid Britisher showed them 
tricks that turned their erstwhile ruddy cheeks green 
with envy. 

The New York Evening IWVorld tells the story of 
an English spy who from a bad beginning became a 
master of the art: 

He is known at present as “Walter Greenway,” 
which is not his real name. He was afflicted with 
a habit of climbing into the second g:ory of English 


houses. And for this eccentricity he did time more 
than once. In four years he piled up a record of ten 
arrests. At last he was shipped to Ceylon, where 


mos: of the houses are all On one floor, and where 
the art of “second-stery work” might be expected to 
languish for want of practise. 

But Greenway did not stay in Ceylon. He escaped 
and fled to Mesopotamia, where he “turned native.” 
and married a local dusky beauty. For years there- 
after nothing was heard of him. Then the present 
war began. And England sent armies to the Near 
Fast. 

At about this time a deaf and dumb Bedouin ap- 
peared among England’s Turkish foes, where he had 
no trouble at all in picking up all sorts of useful 
military knowledge. This knowledge he promptly 
sent, in letters, to General Townshend, the local Brit- 
ish commander. The Bedouin deaf-myte was Walter 
Greenway. At news of his country’s peril he forgot 
his old grudge against the land that so often had im- 
prisoned him. Disguised, he set forth to help Eng- 
land as a spy. 

For a time every:hing went smoothly. Greenway 
was able to find out countless secrets of the Turks 
and to transmit those secrets to the British. But fin- 
ally, for some reason, the supposed deaf-muze was 
suspected. It is said that a camp-follower had seen 
him enter the British lines. So the Turks decided to 
find out, first of all, if he were really deaf and dumb. 
They fired rifles close behind him. Greenway made 
no sign of hearing the noise. Next they backed him 
up to a big gun and fired ix. The concussion sent the 
blood oozing from Greenway’s ears and _ nostrils. 
But he did not turn around nor start. Next the 
Turks tested his powers of speech by means of hot 
irons and by tearing out his finger-nails. Not one 
word could the ¢orturers wring from him. 

Within a week Greenway made his way again to the 
British camp and told the positions and numbers of 
the Turkish guns at the fort where he had been tor- 
tured and the exac: nature of their various defenses. 
In a letter to friends in England he explained thus 
his reasons for turning spy: “I knew ~o army drill. 
Besides, i feared they might sniff out my character 
if I applied for enlis:ment. It struck me [I might 
work off my deaf end dumb trick on the Turks and 
perhaps bring in a little information if | came across 
any German officers.” | 

Again suspicion fell upen the spy. 
Turks razed his house to the ground. 


This time the 
He fell ill 
But he was 
able to blow up a Turkish arSenal near Bagdad before 
he succumbed to his illness. Then his faithful native 
wife carried the dying spy ‘to. a mission hospital, 
where in early September of 1916 he died. 

Just before his death Greenway wrote to his 
English friends: “Well, I have nothing to grumble 
at. I have had my innings. It is a solemn feeling 
I have. I have not been what | might. Also, | have 
been misunderstood, somewhat.” All his reports 
and letters were written on tiny scraps of soiled 
paper—on anything he had been able to find in the 
desert that would hold a message. 


The following statement of unknown origin was 
sent us recently from a mid-western town. It seems 
to be one of those rare specimens of fiction which 
is stranger than truth. At any rate it gives the 
exact geographical location of a Field of endeavor 
white for the harvest awaiting the ultra progressive 
oralist. There, as elsewhere, the benishment of the 
sign-language, an avowed oralist objective, would 
be another case of paradise lost. 

SIGN LANGUAGE CHTEF MEANS 
OF EXPRESSION IN ISLAND TOWN 

Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass., Dec. 20 
—Sign Ianguage is the chief means of expression of 
the entire population of this township. With its 
rolling country, pretty lakes and inlets, it is the most 
picturesque par: of this beautiful island. Visitors 
who have invaded its quiet atmosphere declared 
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Chilmark is a “paradise on earth.” 

Deaf and dumb folks rule the quaint old island 
nownship. The general store and _ postoffice is 
conducted by a deaf mute; the village church is in 
charge of a deaf mute clergyman; the fish and lobster 
industries, the truck gardens and the dairy farms are 
all operated by deaf and dumb people. Indeed, there 
is no family of the 400 inhabitants in which the sign 
fanguage is not understood and spoken. 

It all came about in this way: Thirty or forty 
years ago Chilmark was a deaf mute colony. Prac- 
tically every family living here now traces from deaf 
mute ancestry. In a few cases entire families today 
are made up of deaf mutes, as were their fathers 
and mothers before them for over half a century thus 
afflicted. “Summer people” have come here in large 


numbers and they have all learned the sign language 
—in order to buy their supplies of the deaf mutes. 

Plenty of unusual experiences are to be had here. 
One family of summer visitors was in need of pota- 
toes. They carried a potato to a farm to show 
what was wanted. The former’s wife went into the 
house, got a telescope and signaled another farm- 
house on a far-off hillside. Very soon that neighbor 
appeared carrying a telescope and a bushel of pota- 
toes. In every home here there is a telescope and 
also a retired sea captain. 


The Louisiana school has just closed for a winter 
vacation until April. It seems from the Pelican, 
that the school has done well in its session just past. 
Winter may not be so very different from summer in 
Louisiana, but up in this latitude we rather think 
there is “a difference with a distinction.”—(Tenn- 
esse) Siient Observer. 


Why not have the long vacation during the winter 
months? Such an arrangement would save the tax- 
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payers a lot of money otherwise consumed in heating 
the school plant. It would avoid all the bother about 
letting the pupils to go home for the Christmas holi- 
davs. It would give the pupils learning farming and 
gardening at school a chance at the soil from the 
turning of the first spadeful in the Spring until “the 
frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock.” 
It would completely cover the baseball season. The 
special merit of the plan however would be. to allow 
the overworked pedagogue to hibernate and let the 
furnace take care of itself. 

Speaking of the “Temple of Fame,” referred to 
editorially in the November issue of the WorKER, no 
list would be complete without the name of Dr. 
Gerald McCarthy, a graduate of the Illinois School, 
Gallaudet College and the University of Hard 
Knocks. Dr. McCarthy is a botanist of distinction, 
a specialist in seeds and soils whose pamphlets have 
been published and distributed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. His scientific and research 
work for the most part has been carried on in 
North Carolina where for a time, he was state 
botanist. Dr. McCarthy’s success has been all the 
more remarkable in view of the early obstacles 
against which he had to contend,—poverty, ill- 
health, defective vision and deafness. 

Never since the angels at Bethlehem sang, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men,” has that Christmas greeting been more 


fraught with meaning to the Christmas world than it 
is now.—Minnesota Companion. 


The above editorial from a father who gave four 
sons to the service of his country strikes a respon- 
Sive universal chord. 


Mr. W. A. Cochrane. who temporarily filled the 
position of superintendent of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf caused by the resignation of Mr. H. C. 
Buell in September, has been succeeded by Mr. T. 
Emery Bray, formerly a teacher in a day school for 
the deaf in Wisconsin, and later county superintend- 
ent of schools.—North Dakota Banner. 


Is Mr. Bray an oralist? 


Rev. John Henry Keiser found that some of the 
odium attached to one William Hohenzollern was 
reflected in his name to the detriment of his work as 

minister to the deaf and petitioned the courts to 
change it. They did and he now signs his name John 
Henry Kent.—The Hawkeye. 


This seems to have been the last straw for both 


sides. No sooner had the court decision become 
effective than the armistice was signed. 


The deaf of Detroit are going to keep the tailors, 
dressmakers, barbers, manicurists, haberdashers, etc., 
busy two years hence. The reason: They have been 
selected to entertain the members of the National 
Association of the Deaf in convention in 1920. 


And be sure you do not disappoint our Michigan 
host and hostesses by failure to attend the Conven- 
tion. You simply cannot afford to miss the greatest 
convention yet to be. 


WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


HE following letter from Sergeant 
Lounsbury will prove interesting to 
many, particularly those who knew 
him and had the pleasure of fre- 
quent demonstrations of the love 
and helpfulness ‘a hearing boy can render his 
deaf parents. One such lad as George Louns- 
bury can offset the work of many hearing chil- 
dren of deaf parents who are ashamed of their 


Photo by A. L. Pach. 
GEORGE LOUNSBURY 
Son of Mrs. George Irving Lounsbury, of 
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parents’ deafness and will leave nothing undone 
to belittle, humiliate and villify their parents for 
no other reason than deafness. 

These insults to manhood rarely occur where 
both parents are deaf. They are generally found 
to be children of marriages where only one 
parent is deaf. The older of these children when 
they reach manhood are generally found to be 
heartless and treacherous, though the younger 
remain neutral. The meaner this type of degen- 
erate is the harder you find him working the 
religious racket. 

December 8, i918. 

My dear Mr. Pach:—-Perhaps you have won- 
dered why I have not written you before? Well, 
firstly, soon after I returned to Spartanburg, after 
my furlough, we were filled up with Minnesota 
dratt men. Within ten days, we were on our 
way for the Port of Embarkation, and a few days 
later we were aboard the Italian liner Duea d’ 
Aosta. We landed in Brest, France early in 
September, after a pretty rough fourteen day 
voyage. Within ten days after debarking we 
were sent up to the front lines at Neuvilly, just 
west of Verdun. During the lapse of time be- 
tween landing we travelled practically all over 
the whole of Southern France. It was a fine 
tour and we saw a great deal of beautiful country, 
as well as several points of historic interest. We 
were at Versailles and I sure appreciate the op- 
portunity I had of seeing the Palace of the Kings. 
We were within six kilometers of Paris. Just 
close enough to get a most exceptional view of 
the Eiffel Tower. Then along the Seine to our 
destination at Port D’ Atelier, Amance, where 
we arrived just in time to find orders sending us 
to the front. ; 

September 26th—the day the Yanks broke thru 
the Hindenburg line was a bad day for my Com- 
pany, but I cannot enumerate losses, due to a few 
still existing censorship rules. On that morning 
we got as far as Varrines. The Gefmans had 
held this town where Louis XIV and Marie An- 
toinette were caught when they tried to make their 
escape to Germany. It was here that-I saw a 
good many German wounded and killed still 
warm and assisted in burying the German dead. 
It was here also that I had the pleasure of visiting 
the World famous Grotto Shrine of Notre Dame 
de Lourdes (Our Lady of the Lords). From that 
day forward we went constantly northward, cross- 
ing the River Meusse at Dun. We reached Ste- 
nay. When the Armistice was signed, a detach- 
ment from my regiment was sent to school at 


Longres. I was one of the party. We are now 
on our way back, and had a pretty good oppor- 
tunity to visit Langre, and its wonderful cathe- 
dral. Thence to Bar-le-duc and now we are at 
Toul, on our way back to the regiment, in 
Belgium. 

So you see I’ve been pretty much on the go 
since I last saw you and I trust you will overlook 
the delay in writing Whatever opportunity I 
found for writing, I always wrote Mother. Out- 
side of corresponding with her, I’ve written very 
few letters. 

I am sure you remember my cousin Charlie. 


aT 
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Son of Rev. Dr. J. H. Cloud of St. Louis, Mo. 
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You know, Charles Bothner’s son. Well while 
there was a bit of a bombardment on Verdun, I 
happened to be there, and ran into my cousin at 
the Gates to the City. Quite a strange place to 
meet, eh? 

Verdun, with its wonderful Citadel, under- 
ground city and still more wonderful cathedral 
interested me greatly. 

Toul, also is quite a town, as is Bar-le-duc. 
But I can tell you all about it when I come back. 
I know it will keep. 

It was too bad about young Enoch Margraf. 
He sure was a fine fellow and certainly had a very 
promising career in front of him. 

I hear from Mother and Irving quite regularty, 
and everything seems to be going O.K. with them. 

Would certainly appreciate a letter from you 
and hope you can find a few moments to dictate 
one. 

Very respectfully, 
GrorcE LoUNSBURY, 
1,229,666, Co. B. 54th Pioneer Inf. 
A. P. O. 914 Amer. Ex. F., France. 


Answers to the Anxious 
Ethelinda—Sure, he certainly is the Bravest 
Deaf Man Ever. He doesn’t have to prove it 
dear, since he admits it. 


A Chicago news writer speaks of “Mrs. Rev. 
Flick,” or “Rev. Mrs. Flick” whichever it was. 
I am quite sure that Mr. George C. Flick is the 
only member of that mighty fine though very 
small family that took holy orders. 


The only deaf Y. M 4 C. A. worker hasn’t 
yet told anything of thrilling interest to the deaf 
world of how a deaf worker “got away with it,” 
unless we except the detail which told how the 
deaf Y. M. C. A. worker fooled an army dentist 
into giving him $10.00 worth of dental work he 
was not entitled to, however there are probably 
more details coming. 


Some day “Zeno,” “Shawyn,” “Anti-Zeno” 
and the whole tiresome lot of writers too coward- 
ly to sigp their own names, will get tired, but the 
reading public got tired long ago. If a writer is 
afraid of his own effort, he hadn’t ought to write, 
but if he really feels he can help this little world 
along, then let him do so, over his own signature. 


Charlie Stacer up in Easton, Pa., lived to be 
fifty years old without getting his name in the 
papers for the deaf. Then his mysterious death, 
whch involved that of his wife, too got him pages 
of publicity! ! 


If there’s anything really new and startling 
trust deaf boys to find it out. Two Fanwood 
boys inspecting the U. S. S. Kearsarge found out 
how the sailors are kept warm; the boys also 
found pianos and victrolas everywhere on board 
ship, but most startling of all they report: 

“Musical strains issued from the cooks in the 
pantry.” 


Oral graduates often do things that emphasize 
the fact that they are in a class by themselves. 
A recent demonstration is in that 23rd St. school 
(N. Y. City) graduates are going “to hold month- 
ly meetings every second Sunday.” 


The announcement is made of coming nuptials 
of a charming young woman whose parents are 
deaf and a young man who is deaf but can talk. 
It is a fine outlook for the lucky young man, as 
the young lady has attended practically every 
affair of every organization, since her childhood. 
I only wish the announcement had not stated 
that the lucky young man “is a semi-mute.” 

“Semi-Mute” is the champion goat-getter, but 
if we all persist and do not lose courage we can 
still win out. 


One of the 1. p. f. gets off this awful gush as an 
editoral. As an example of slopping over it is 
unique and I do not think its like has been print- 
ed before: 


THE SILENT WORKER 


“The fair face and fine form of Miss no 
longer grace the School for the Deaf. We 
have relinquished her to serve as a teacher at the 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., which is the 
very source of progress in the education of the 
deaf. Here she shone with a light that reaches 
that reaches every home in where deaf children 
live; there her radiance will be reflected in every 
school in th United States where the teachers train- 
ed at Northampton carry the inspiration and the 
methods obtained there. 

“We relinquished Miss with sore regret 
for not only was she among our very best teach- 
ers, but her presence always radiated purity of 
purpose and happiness of spirit. In the 
School for the Deaf. 


“None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.” 


Her devotion to our School had been so 
complete that we could not stand in the way 
of her larger interests and her greater useful- 
ness, and though it was at mid-term and we 
greatly needed her, we released her with our 
blessing.” 


One of the great dailies recently printed the 
following news-item: 


DEAF MUTES TO GET BENEFIT 
PROCEEDS 


A dance and entertainment will be given for the 
benefit of the Society of the Deaf at 
, No. , on Saturday 


evening. 
The entire proceeds will go to aid deaf mutes 


in the city who are in dire straits. The organiza- 
tion has already done wonderful work along 
these lines and plans even greater activity during 
the new year.” 


There are two decidedly objectionable and 
obnoxious features, aside from the heading which 
makes a third, though the heading cannot be 
charged against the publicity department of the 
Society. 

We deaf people know of course, just what is 
intended, ie; that the proceeds are to be used for 
charitable work among the rare cases where such 
work is necessary. We deaf people know, too, 
that only a negligible percentage of the Deaf ask 
for or need charity—certainly fewer, on an average 
than among the hearing. 

But the greatest harm done us is in that line 
that says “the entire proceeds will go to aid 
deaf-mutes in the city who are in dire straits.” 
That’s a mean way to word it, but even meaner 
and more2 harmful are the words that follow which 
tell of “wonderful work done along these lines 
and greater activity yet is promised—” 

Charity! ! ! 

Oh the sins done in your name! 

But some day, a movement that will be wrought 
by deaf people will take the fangs out of every 
organization doing misdirected work because of 
the efforts of hearing people who do not know 
any better. 

It is a terrible pity that all work of uplift 
brought about by the N. A. D. and the N. F. S. D. 
and other organizations aiming to stop the mon- 
strous wrongs are set at naught by the work of 
people whose aim seems to be to advertise them- 
selves as benefactors and deliverers, where, as a 
matter of fact the people they are working among 
were happier; better off; more self respecting 
and more respected before organized charity and 
dubious uplift was attempted. It is too had that 
all the people can be fooled neary all the time. 


Dr. William Argo, son of Dr. W. K. Argo, Super- 
intendent of the Colorado School, died recently of 
pneumonia following Spanish Influenza. This prom- 
ising young man was graduated last May from Har- 
vard Medical College, and was in military service 
at the time of his death. We extend sincere sym- 
pathy to the bereaved father and his family.—Guide. 


The past and future are veiled; but’ the 
wears the widow’s veil; the future, the virgin “ei 
Richter. 
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AN INTERESTING INCIDENT 

Rev. J. H. Cloud at a reception given at the 
home of Peter T. Hughes, on East Eighth street, 
Thursday night related an unusual incident in 
*which his son, recently with the American forces 
in France, figured a short time ago. 

Young Cloud was introduced to a pretty 
French maid and as she knew little English and 
he, little French they were having a hard time of 
it. Through some chance they discovered that 
each knew the sign language, and as this is uni- 
versal almost over the entire world, they soon 
were getting along the finest kind and enjoyed 
themselves immensely.—Fulton Sun. 


The origin of Yankee Doodle is by no means so 
clear as American antiquarians desire. The state- 
ment that the air was composed by Dr. Thackburg 
in 1755, when the Colonial troops untted in the En- 
glish regulars near Albany preparatory to the attack 
on the French forts on Niagara and Fontenac, and 
that it was produced in derision of the old-fashioned 
equipments of provincial soldiers as contrasted with 
the neat and orderly appointments of the regulars, 
was published some years ago in a musical magazine 
printed in Boston. The account there given as to 
the origin of the song is this: 

“During the attacks upon the French outposts in 
1755 in America, Governor Shirley and General John- 
son led the force directed against the enemy lying 
at Niagara and Frontenac. In the early part of June 
while these troops were stationed on the banks of 
the Hudson near Albany, the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers flocked in from the eastern prov- 
inces. Never was seen such a motley regiment as 
took up its position on the left wing of the British 
army. The band played music as antiquated and 
outre as their uniforms; officers and privates had 
adopted regimentals, each man after his own fashion; 
one wore a flowing wig, while his neighbor rejoiced 
in hair cropped closely to the head; this one had 
a coat with wonderful long skirts, his fellow marched 
without his upper garments; various as the color 
of the rainbow were the clothes worn by that gallant 
band. It so happened that there was a certain Dr. 
Thackburg, musician and surgeon, and one even- 
ing after mess he produced a tune, which he 
earnestly commmended as a well known piece of 
military music to the officers of the militia. The 
joke succeeded and the Yankee Doodle was 
hailed by acclamation “their own march.” This 
account is somewhat apocryphal, as there is no 
song; the tune in the United States is a march. 
There are no words to it of a national character. 
The only words ever affixed to the air in this 
country is the following doggerel: 


Yankee Doodle came to town; 
Upon a little pony; 

He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called it a Macaroni. 


It has been asserted by English writers that the 
air and words of these lines are as old as Cromwell’s 
time. The only alteration is in making Yankee Doo- 
dle out of what was Nankee Doodle.—E xchange. 


Mr. d’Estrella once asked one of his doctor 
friends why he cannot walk straight at night. The 
doctor wrote as follows: “You probably balance 
yourself mostly by your visual sense. You probably 
know that the semi-circular canals of the ear aid 
greatly in maintaining balance and since these are 
either defective or have lost their function, your 
eyes have compensated for their loss. In the dark, 
however, your cannot compensate and your sense of 
balance is greatly impaired.”—The Pelican. 


Let our object be our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country, and, by the blessing of 
God, may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which 
the world may gaze with admiration forever. 

—Daniel Webster 


A genuine passion is like a mountain stream; 
it admits of no impediment; it cannot go back- 
ward; it must go forward.—Bovee. 
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The examination, on Wednesday of the 
various sites that have been offered us for 
our new school, by Mr. Melvin Rice the 
President of our Board of Education and 
Mr. John P. Murray and Dr. Van Dyke of 
the Committee on our school, was another 
step towards the fulfilment of our hope for 
a wider field for our activities. There were 
three sites that appealed to them especially, 
and we may now expect, at any time an 
announcement of the new location. Every 
effort has been made to discover the one 
best adapted to the purpose and we have 
the faith to believe that the selection made 
vill be to the satisfaction of all. 


OUR LITTLE ONE 

Not content with the good they are doing 
with the large number of little ones under 
their care, the schools for the deaf of our 
land are adopting little French orphans and 
by the looks of things it will not be long ere 
pretty much every school in America will 
have a little dependent on the other side. 
Western Penna., Ohio, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri are among the last to assume the 
responsibility, the latter having taken 
charge of two. The fund that we have 
established for the purpose is rapidly ap- 
proaching the amount needed. Our teach- 
ers, our children and our alumni are all 
taking an interest, and ere many moons, we 
shall be looking after a little waif of our 
own. 


BACK TO FORM 


The untoward conditions of the fall com- 
pelied quite a few changes in schools for 
the deaf. War exigencies and the epidemic 
of influenza were bad enough; but to these 
were added, in not a few cases, inadequate 
monetary provision, and, in the train, there 
followed, in some cases, a lopping off of a 
part of the term, in others a stoppage of all 
school work, in yet others a doing away 
with the Christmas holiday, while in at 


least one case, it resulted in a giving up of 
all'trade teaehing. Now that the war is over 


and the epizooty has shot its bolt it is to be 
hoped that things will return to normal and 
there will be resumption of the old time 
prosperity in all our schools for the deaf. 
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A SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


While there has usually been an ample 
supply of teachers, reasonably well pre- 
pared, to take charge of the training of the 
deaf children of our state, there has always 
been difficulty in obtaining normal gradu- 
ates who were also thoroughly trained for 
this branch of the educational work. Hav- 
ing a normal school training and with abun- 
dant opportunity to get positions as teach- 
ers, young men and women have been un- 
willing to incur the added expense of an- 
other year’s especial training in order to 
obtain positions as teachers of the deaf. A 
solution to the situation is now in sight. A 
special course has been established in our 
normal school, which will fit the student 
taking it for a position in a school for the 
deaf and we shall have at the end of each 
term a number of thoroughly qualified 
teachers from which we may select any 
we need and from which there will be a 
limited number to supply the demand in 
other states. | 


A TIME OF NEED 


Recent advices from France convey the 
much-to-be regretted news that the art 
treasures and pretty much all the personal 
belongings of Mr. Henri Fortin, who con- 
tributed the pen and pencil sketches that 
were used in our last issue, were des- 
troyed at Rheims by the great fire that 
devastated that city just before the close 
of the war. The loss to Mr. Fortin is 
irreparable, and not only this but he is 
left almost in need of the absolute neces- 
sities. An effort is on foot among his 
friends in this country to send some assist- 
ance to him in this time of his dire need, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that they may 
succeed in disposing of the pen and ink 
work of the artist that is now on this side, 
and in realizing a sum that will relieve his 
present needs, and tide over, until he gets 
on his feet again, the period of his rehabili- 
tation. 


A JUST DEMAND 


The window that has been raised cannot 
be depended upon to stay up, as a deaf sales- 
man in the West has learned to his cost. 
He had placed his hand carelessly on a car 
window-sill, when the window fell with a 
crash, carrying away the nail of one of his 


fingers. He has brought suit for $2,750, 
claiming that the general use of the finger 


is greatly impaired and its special use as an 
assistant in expressing: thought almost des- 
troyed. A window in this condition cer- 
tainly was gross carelessness on the part of 
the company, and the man really appears 
to be entitled to every penny asked. 


OF HIGH DEGREE 
Owing to the price that turkeys have been 
bringing, but very few of our schools for the 
deaf were able to afford a turkey dinner at 
Thanksgiving: or Christmas. Among’ the 


few favored ones, at Thanksgiving, was the 
Ohio School which got its turkeys in a 
somewhat singular way. It seems that this. 
school has one of the finest lines of poultry 
in the west and, when it came to figure on 
its dinner, found that it would take eighty 
chickens to feed the 400 pupils. It found’ 
that by selling eight of its chickens it would. 
have enough to purchase thirty-six turkeys,, 
which would also make a dinner; so as a. 
matter of course, it made the exchange and: 
had a fine turkey dinner. So fine was the: 
breed of its chickens that a single cock sold 
for twenty-seven dollars. Some chickens?f. 


The fifteen per cent increase obtained by~ 
the teachers and officers of the Dakota 
School, coming, as it did, at a time when 
living expenses had been about doubled, 
was most opportune to them. It was only 
a drop in the bucket compared to the tre- 
bled and- quadrupled receipts of many 
others around them, and yet was a great 
deal to them, and “helped like everything.” 


Unusual conditions indeed, when the- 
teachers of primary sewing and the in- 
structor in painting are retired on account 
of the inability of a school to get sufficient 
material to keep these departments run-- 
ning; and yet this very thing has occurred: 
in Texas. 


Among our recent visitors have been Mrs. 
McMickle, Mrs. Nordberg, Mrs. Wallace,. 
Mrs. De Laura, Mrs. Forsman and Mr. and 
Mrs. Clatts. 


’T was a pretty tribute, that paid to Anna 
Wesh Allen in the “School Helper”, and 
Miss Allen will sleep the more sweetly for 
it. 


After the current issue, we hope to get back to. 
our old form, and to have our monthly numbers 
reach our subscribers not later than the end of the- 
first week of the month. : 


GOOD-BY, SWEET DAY 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by! 

I have so loved thee, but I cannot hold thee. 
Departing like a dream, the shadows fold thee;. 
Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away. 

Good-by, sweet day! 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by! 

Dear were thy golden hours of tranquil splendor; 
Sadly thou yieldest to the evening tender, 

Who wert so fair from thy first morning ray; 
Good-by, sweet day! 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by! 

Thy glow and charm, thy smiles and tones andi 
glances 

Vanish at last, and solemn night advances; 

Ah, couldst.thou yet a little longer stay! 

Good-by, sweet day! 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by! 

All thy rich gifts my grateful heart remembers,. 

The while I watch thy sunset’s smoldering- 
embers . 

Die in the west beneath the twilight gray. 

Good-by, sweet day! . 

| Celia Thaster. 
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Flying time. 
1919 already under way. 


The term almost half over. 
But tweny-four weeks until vacation. 


The school year probably will be continued until 
the last of June hereafter. 


It was hard to make some of the babies believe 
that Mr. Porter was not a real Santa. 


Marjorie and Dorothy Stephenson are frequent 
visitors, and we are always glad to see them. 


The wounded soldiers our children met during the 
holidays made them realize, more than ever the hor- 
rors of war. 


Among Mary Siegel’s most prized gifts, during the 
holiday season, was a ring with a beautiful ruby in 
it, given her by her mother. 


May Lotz spent the week end with Esther Woelper 
just before her return to school. It is needless to say 
that both enjoyed the visit greatly. 


Edward Mathiasen did not add a cubit to his 
stature while he was away, but he certainly is an 
inch taller than when he went home. 


A particular friend of Joseph Pingitore, who used 
to live or the golf links at Deal, lost his house and 
all of his furniture by fire in December. 


A letter from Hackensack, just received, informs 
us of the death of Mamie Gessner’s mother . Mamie 
is now living with her sister in that city. 


Our school, always among the first to give liberal 
response to war demands, has enrolled fifty-two mem- 
bers in the Red Cross for the current year. 


The winter thus far, has been quite warm and 
pleasant, and there have been few days when our 
children have not been able “to live out of doors.” 


The influenza made its reappearance with us early 


in the month, but only in a few light cases and fora - 


brief priod. Happily, it has now all passed away. 


James Davison and Bernard Doyle attended one of 
the performances at the Hippodrome in New York 
just before James returned to school. Both thought 
it “fine.” 


A collision between two big army motor trucks in 
front of the school a few days ago caused no end of 
excitement among ovr children. Happily no one was 
much hurt. 


There were few more beautiful or more valuable 
presents received by any of our pupils, during the 
holidays, than the handsome camera that fell to 
Marion Apgar’s lot. It is really very handsome. 


Miss Alice C. Mackie, for the past three years a 
teacher in our kindergarden, leaves us this month to 
take a similar position in the schools of her home 
town, Haddonfield. During her brief stay with us 
Miss Mackie has won .the..esteem and love of her 
associates and of the little ones, and her resignation 
is a matter of the greatest- regret to atf.’ 


At the delightful little reception grven by the boys 
at the cottage, on the eighteenth, while Mr. Gompers 
was victimizing some of the boys in the game of 
“smut,” somebody got hold of his plate and smutted 
it, turning the tables completely on him, and those 
who were present have scarcely yet ceased laughing, 
Over it. 
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George Birch does not need a chaperone, TLHE,DEAE..... to which the Superintendent 


probably, could travel all over the world alone; but 
his mother ran over from the shore with him, when 
he came back, just as a little excursion for herself 
and to be with her big boy as long as possible. 


Jessie Casterline and her mamma spent Sunday 
with Peggy Renton and report having had a most 
enjoyable time. They ran over to Brooklyn and 
and Jessie saw, for the first time, the great Brooklyn 
bridge. 


Among the products of the wood-working depart- 
ment, during the past month have been ten tables, a 
ward-robe, six eases, a large book-case, a large set 
of mail-boxes, and a dozen chart-holders. The boys 
up there do not let any grass grow under their feet. 


The holiday journal of Annie Uhouse is a well- 
written and interesting one, and shows that while 
she had a very nice time during her stay at home, she 
also did a great deal of work and was very helpful 
to her mother. 


Willie Dixon is a born carpenter. He has only to 
be told what to do, and, without minute direction as 
to every step, goes about it with the skill of a veteran. 
Willie is a good example to his class-mates in every 
way, and when he finishes his course will have few 
equals as a wood-worker. 


Two colored boys from the sunry south are among 
the recent arrivals. Their names are William and 
Jack Hunter. One is a good farmer and the other 
quite an expert carpenter, but, alas! neither has ever 
attended school for even so much as a day and as a 
consequence both are wholly unedtcated. 


Quite a number of our New Jersey boys and girls 
attended the festival at St. Ann’s Church in New 
York, on New Year’s eve, some of them getting their 
first look at this famous church for the deaf at that 
time, and all were glad to meet and become acquaint- 
ed with so many of the deaf of the great metropolis. 


There is a question among our girls as to just 
which received the largest number of presents. 
One received twelve one, fourteen, and one, fifteen 
with others to hear from. All seem to have fared 
well. The boys did pretty well also, but the girls ap- 
pear to have gotten the lion’s share of attention. 


The last meeting of the Literary Society was held 
on the 7th inst. The following was the program :— 

The Minutes of the Last Meeting by the Secretary; 
Reading; Joan of Arc by Esther Woelper; Debate, 
Resolved, that the horse is of more use to man than 
the automobile. 

Affirmative, Joseph Whalen, Ruth Ramshaw; 


Negative, Salvatore Maggio, Jessie Casterline; 
Current News—Wm. Felts, Margaret Jackson. 
Announcements. 


Irene Humphries cares little for dollies or mother 
Goose rhymes. She loves a sled or a pair of skates 
or something of that kind, and there is where she 
gets her red cheeks and vigorous health. Irene’s 
father took a chance on a pig during Christmas week, 
and would you believe it, won the porker, which 
took the place of a turkey for their New Year’s 
dinner. | 


Our friends, relatives, acquaintances, the alumni 
and all with a love for little ones in their hearts are 
cordially invited to join us in our movement to 
adopt one of the French orphans. Contributions, if 
ever so small, will be gratefully received. They may 
be made through our Secretary, Miss Marion C. 
Welsh, by whom they will be promptly acknowl- 
edged 3 


The new cottage is complete, and is alreading occu- 
pied. by the Cadet Officers and the Pope Club. The 
alterations and painting have been wholly thework of 
Mr. Hunt and his boys and the building reflects the 
greatest credit upon their workmanship and artistic 
skill. There was a house-warming given by the boys 


and teachers were invited, and which was an occasion 
of mirth and jollity that will long be remembered. 
Mr. Gompers was the master of ceremonies and the 
presentation of singularly appropriate gifts to those 
present and the games that were indulged in came 
pretty near extending the festivities into the “wee, 
sma’ hours.” The boys took into consideration the 
fact that the war was over and that there was not 
then so much need of conservation and furnished re- 
freshments that were quite lavish in both quantity 
and quality and everybody thoroughly enjoyed this 
feature of the occasion also. 


THE CALM SOCIETY 

The third regular meeting of the Calm Society 
was held in the cottage on Monday night, Decem- 
ber 16, 1918. 

President Cadet Captain Davison called the 
meeting to order at 8:30 P.M. 

All the members were present, except Coun- 
sellor Sup’t Pope, who was kept away by import- 
ant business. Major Gompers occupied the 
counsellor’s chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by 
Secretary Cadet Adjutant Felts, seconded by 
Cadet Captain Jerrell and passed by Cadet Cor- 
poral Maggio. 

Treasurer Gronshuski’s report for November 
was approved by the members. 

Major Gompers suggested that the society 
adopt a pin. The members agreed with his sug- 
gestion. He urged them to attend strictly to 
their duties, and told them to do better work and 
help all they could during the new year. 

We appointed Cadet First Sergeant Williams 
as a member of the Executive Committee. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing was adjourned upon the motion by Cadet 
First Sergeant Whalen, seconded by Cadet Ser- 
geant Agnew at 10:10 P.M. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The Third regular meeting of the Athletic As- 
sociation was held in the assembly room on 
Saturday night, December 7, 1918. 

President Davison called the meeting to order 
at 7:30 P.M. 

All the members were present. 

Secretary Felts read the minutes of the last 
meeting and they were approved by the members. 

Treasurer Whalen’s report for November was. 
audited by the members. 

Brief remarks were made upon minor matters 
by Elton Williams, Patrick Agnew, Charles Mc- 
Bride, Joseph Pepe, William Dixon, Edwin Lon- 
dregan, John Gronkowski, Philip Hughes, and 
Joseph Whalen. Their speeches were full of 
good suggestion and added much to the interest 
of the meeting. 

President Davison expressed great satisfaction 
with the work of the Senior basketball team and 
gave hearty praise to the Senior basketball play- 
ers for their victory over the ex-members of the 
Athletic Association on Thanksgiving Day. 

Coach Gompers stated that Mr. and Mrs. Pope 
appreciated the work of the members in selling 
the basketball tickets for the benefit of French 
and Belgian children to the amount of twenty-. 
five dollars. He gave notice that he has a key 
for the gymnasium at Carroll Robbins Schoof 
and that now we could use the court to play 
basketball at any time. He stated that the Senior 
team will play. basketball- with Lambertville 
High School on February 22, and he would try 
to get a game for the Junior team to play with 
the Trenton High School Scrubs. He said that. 
he was arranging indoor games during January, 
and an entertainment for the benefit of the Athletic 
Asseciation‘on February 22nd. 

There being no further business, the meeting was: 
adjourned upon motion of Tony Tafro, seconded by- 
Salvatore Maggio at 9 P.M. 

Wiu1aM P. FEtts, 
. » Secretary. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


LALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO 


IHE person who has never read L’Al- 
legro and Il Penseroso two master- 
i pieces of English literature by John 
Re!) Milton, is unfortunate. Certainly, 
=a) that person would not cut much of a 
figure in a drawing room or at receptions, even if 
she (or he) belonged to the “idol rich.” There ‘s 
hardly anything in the field of art, literature, 
science, politics and business that does not some- 
time come up for discussion among people worth 
meeting. 

Like a diamond which is cut and polished on 
all sides—at least a talking knowledge of every- 
thing is very desirable that you may chime in 
the discussions and not be side tracked. 

To be obliged to own up ignorance ot the 
gems of literature—the masterpieces of the mind, 
would show that your mind is not of that big 
caliber and fine texture which demands the read- 
ing of high class literature, for poetry is the 
music of the mind. The people who make this 
discovery will want to know why your shoes are 
on an axminster rug instead of a stable floor. 

To safeguard you from such an embarrassing 
experience the two masterpieces of Milton are 
here written in prose for those who may read 
the poems and not understand, and for others 
who have no taste for poetry at all. It will give 
them a talking knowledge of these two perman- 
ent masterpieces of English literature. 


L’ALLEGRO 
(in prose) 

Milton, in this poem, seeks to describe two 
elements of character, Melancholy and Mirth. 
He draws several pen pictures, using as charac- 
ters the ancient Greek gods and goddesses. 

First, he describes Melancholy as the child of 
the three-headed dog Ceberus, and blackest Mid- 
night in their home, the Stygian cave, among 
terrible surroundings. He bids Melancholy to 
go and live in the dark desert of the Cimmerii 
where the sun never shines, and there hide in 
some rough cell amid the darkness and rocks. 

Next, Milton calls on Euphrosyne, the beauti- 
ful free goddess of Mirth, either the daughter of 
Bacchus and Venus, or one of three graces. 

Mirth (Euphrosyne,) Brightness (Aglaia) and 
Bloom (Thalia), or the fair daughter of Zephyr 
(the spring wind) and Aurora (the morning), 
impregnated on a Mayday among the blue violets 
and fresh-blown roses. She was buxom, blithe 
and debonarr. 

He bids Euphrosyne to hurry and bring with 
her Jest and Jollity with their fun and smiles 
and flirtations, and to bring Sport, whom Care 
mocks, and also Laughter. He tells her to bring 
the mountain nymph Liberty. 

Then he requests the privilege and honor of 
joining in the company of Mirth and to live with 
her and Liberty in free and unreproved pleasures. 
Then he describes the pleasures common to coun- 
try life, hearing the sky lark sing in the early 
morning; or noting the proud cock as he loudly 
crows and then leads the procession of his dames 
to the barn or straw stack; or perhaps listening 
to the baying of the hounds and the horns of the 
fox hunters blown from the woods on the hills: 
or walking eastward over the green sward of the 
hills under the row of big elms in the early 
dawn, and seeing the beautiful golden rays of 
the sunlight; and while walking—to hear the 
ploughman whistling as he plows and the* milk- 
maid happily singing, and the ring of the scythe 
on the whetstone, or hearing the shepherd count 
his sheep down in the valley. 

Then, as he goes on, his eyes see new scenes, 
brown and gray dried up pastures where the 


(In Prose) 


By WALTER G. DURIAN 


sheep wander for grass; bare mountains sur- 
rounded by clouds; daisy-covered meadows, and 
varying streams; great castles looming up above 
all trees. Nearby is the cottage of a shepherd 
family. The smoke climbs up between two giant 
oaks, under which Corydon and Thestylis eat 
their noon meal of vegetables, and then hasten 
to work on the hay or wheat field. Sometimes 
on a holiday the villagers up on the hill will 
gather for dancing, drinking and telling ghost 
or fairy tales and then scatter to their homes to 
sleep. 

The scene changes and he sees great cities 
with their joyous occasions, the daily rush and 
business, tournaments, and weddings and theat- 
ricals, a learned play by Ben Johnson or a 
romance by Shakespeare. Or he bids Mirth to 
delight him with sweet Lydian music, such as 
would even waken Orpheus or entrance Pluto. 

If he could have such delightful pleasures as 
these, then he would choose to live with Mirth 
rather than with Melancholy. 


IL PENSEROSO 
(in prose) 


Now he sets aside his description of Joys who 
have grown up without a father’s training and 
are the followers of Morpheus. Their minds are 
full of foolish fancies with gaudy and numberless 
shapes like the motes of the sun-beams through 
the trees. 

Now Milton calls on Melancholy, the goddess 
who is wise and holy and her saintly appearance 
is so bright that no eye can look upon her. In 
her head is wisdom, and her features are over- 
laid with black which is Wisdom’s hue. She is 
so pretty that Prince Memmon’s sister, Hemera 
might seem like her, or like fair Cassiopeia, 
Queen of Ethiopia’s daughter Andromeda who 
both were punished by being transferred to the 
skies as constellations of stars for their boasting 
that Andromeda’s beauty was above that of the 
sea nymphs. 

Melancholy was born to Vesta, the daughter 
and also wife of Saturn, the son of Heaven, never- 
theless this mixture did not seem as a mark of 
wrong. They loved and met in the shadowy and 
woody places of Mount Ida, ere there was fear of 
Jove. 

Then Milton calls Melancholy, who is a nun, 
pensive, devout, pure, sober, steadfast and demure. 
She is clad in a robe of Tyrian purple, the favorite 
color of the people of years ago, this robe is 
flowing downward and trails on the floor. The 
nun keeps her habit of walking slowly. She looks 
down upon the earth, forgetting herself entirely 
and her whereabouts. Then she unites with 
Peace and Quiet who often sup with the gods. 

Then she starts out in the early evening hours 
to listen to the nightingale’s musical but sad 
songs. When the moon shines upon the oak, 
Milton walks unseen on the dry smooth-shaven 
green, watching the moon, nearing to its highest 
noon like one that had been led astray into the 
pathless way on a rising ground. He hears the 
far off curfew sound over some wide-watered 
shore, which was swinging slowly with sullen 
roar of the breakers. 

If the air is not pleasant or suitable, there is 
another place, and that is to stay at home and 
set a light in the room and spend the evening in 
the contemplation of the great tragedies of anti- 
quity and devote the later hours of the night 
watching the stars, and studying the mysteries 
of lie and immortality. 

Again Milton wishes that Melancholy had 
power to raise Musaeus, a poet from his bower, 
or bid Orpheus to ‘sing and draw iron tears down 


Pluto’s cheek and make Hell grant Eurydice. Or 
calls up Chaucer from his grave to complete his 
half finished poem “The Squier’s Tale.” 

Thus Night often sees Milton in her pale 
career until morning comes, but it is not as 
pleasant as that of L’Allegro;—it is cloudy, or 
foggy and dark, the winds are blowing hard and 
the shower comes. Pretty soon it stops after 
which the sun begins to shine, Milton asks the 
Goddess to then bring him to the arched we ix«s of 
the twilight groves where no axe is heard cutting 
the trees, else it would frighten the nymphs from 
their haunts. The groves look very beautiful 
and sweet odor assails his nostrils, and sweet 
songs enter his ears from the bees, and birds 
which attract him to the groves where he is 
easily drawn to lie down and sleep. And when 
he awakes Milton desires to hear the sweet music 
of Spirits. He betakes himself to some quiet 
nook in the woods and then into the cathedral 
beautifully constructed and carved. In it is a 
dim light, he listens to the ecstatic music of the 
full voiced choir and the pealing organ, and it 
makes him feel happy for it brings all Heaven 
before his eyes. 

Milton hopes to be a monk when his hair grows 
white and in a mossy cell learn of every star in 
the Heavens and of every herb that sips the dew 
until at last his great learning and old experience 
will make him something like a prophet. 

If Melancholy can give these pleasures, Milton 
will choose to live with her. 


A FRIEND AT COURT 


We learn that Mr. C. E. White, formerly a 
teacher in this school and later Superintendent of 
the Nebraska and Kansas schools, has been re- 
elected a member of the legislature from Saline 
County, Kansas. He is in a position where his 
experience will be of help to the Kansas School 
when its needs are being considered by the 
legislature—The Minnesota Companion. 


Not so very long ago the Minneapolis Journal 
contained an item of news telling how one Amer- 
ican mother had given six sons to the service of 
her country. She is Mrs. Agnes Campion, and 
she lives near Rochester, Minn. The attention of 
the Editor of The Companion was attracted by 
the name and place, and it dawned upon him that 
Mrs. Campion is a sister of Jeremiah P. Kelly, 
deceased, a graduate of this school and of Gal- 
laudet College, and later for several years a teach- 
er in the school. The editor wrote to a sister of 
Mr. Kelly in Chicago for verification of his sur- 
mise, and found that he was correct. So the six: 
brave boys are the nephews of Jeremiah P. Kelly, 
and their patrotic mother is his sister. We doubt 
not that if “Jerry” were living now he would be 
an ardent patriot, and would rejoice in having 
such a sextet of soldier nephews.—The Compan- 
ion. 


One of the items in the will of the late Mrs. Russel 
Sage, was one for $25,000 for the School for the Deaf 
of New York City.—The Missouri Recerd. 


DIED 


James Fitch Brands died at his home at Mt. 
Bethel, Pa., at three o’clock Sunday morning, 
January 12, from pneumonia following an attack 
of Spanish influenza. He was ill ten days and 
had been doing nicely, when he caught cold and 
suffered a relapse pneumonia developing. His 
age was forty years two months and eleven days. 
The young man followed the machinist trade and — 
was employed at the Portland Service Garage. 
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THE SILENT WORKER’S AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE DEAD 

Mr. Alexander Williamson, who has been the 
Silent Worker’s representative in Australia for quite 
a good many years, passed away on the third of 
September. The immediate cause of Mr. William- 
son’s death was pneumonia, which he contracted 
while on a collecting trip in the Western District of 
Victoria. The deceased always manifested a deep 
interest in our magazine and we feel his loss keenly. 

Of Mr. Williamson’s death the Vonthly Letter for 
October says: 

“With the deepest regret we record the death of 
Mr. Alexander Williamson, our Senior Country Col- 
lector. He died on the morning of Thursday Sept. 
Sth, at the age of 59, was buried at Kew. In our 
last issue we had, with sorrow to report the death of 
his only daughter, Daisy—beloved by all deaf fre- 
quenters of our Centre. We feel that it is only 
necessary to make known to our readers this double 
calamity that has befallen Mrs. Williamson to enlist 
your heartwhole sympathy and prayers for spiritual 
strength in her trying position. Mr. Williamson was 
of a quiet, retiring disposition and although he did 
more than his ordinary share in the work of advanc- 
ing the interests of the deaf generally, he never 
voluntarily took office of any kind. He served on 
the Boards of the Victorian Branch of the Austral- 
asian Deaf and Dumb Association and the “Gesture” 
and then only because his fellow deaf placed him in 
these positions because they needed his ripe experi- 
ence. He was our pioneer Country Collector, and 
almost the whole of the funds that purchased the 
land upon which our Centre on Flinders Street is 
built, was collected by him, also much toward the 
structure itself. He served our Society faithfully 
and loyally for upward of 26 years. There are no 
words that can adequately express the appreciation 
and honour due to the pioneer, the great and grand 
grafter who bears the burden and heat of the day 
and makes conditions smooth and easy for those of 
us who follow on. Mr. Williamson was pioneer in 
every sense of the word, and this patient and 
persistent labours have made possible many advan- 
tages that in the early days ‘our first committees 
would not even have dreamt of. At their last meet- 
ing, the General Board made it one of their first 
duties to honour him by reverently standing with 
bowed heads, and a resolution in appreciation of his 
services was passed which will prove of considerable 
assistance to his widow. Our principal was with 
Mr. Williamson on the morning and evening of the 
day before his death.” 


A DEALER IN ANTIQUES 
Vienna, Ill., June 7th 1918. 
The Silent Worker:— Gentlemen, I notice from 
the label on your paper I am getting behind a few 
months and hasten to send you fifty cents for 
another year’s subscription. I have seen several 
other papers devoted to the deaf but I think the 
Silent Worker the best of all. You ask for 


ARTHUR L. HARVICK 
Vienna, Illinois 


THE SILENT WORKER 


photographs of the deaf engaged in unusual 
occupations and with pleasure I enclose my 
photograph. I am a collector and dealer in 
Antiques, Indian Relics, Fossills, Minerals, 
Gem stones, Pearls and Slugs. I have been in 
this business for more than twenty-five years as 
a side line in connection with farming and fruit 
growing. I have also been engaged in breeding 
fine poultry, but at present I rent my farm and 
put my spare time in the dealing of antiques 
which business is the most interesting and 
profitable of any thing I ever engaged in. But it 
takes years to learn it. I do not know it all yet. 
I sell to wealthy people in St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia and other large places. 
When I get something they want I have no 
trouble in getting my price. In this business a 
person must know the value of any thing when 
they see it at a profit. Well, I would like to get 
acquainted with the deaf and will ask them to 
write to me and I! will reply. I own a nice home 
here in the city and visitors are welcome. 

ARTHUR L,. Harvick. 


CAPTAIN JENKINS WINS WAR HONOR. 


Named Among Americans Who Will Get Medal 
For Valor in Action. 


CAPT. WESTON JENKINS 


Capt. Weston Jenkins, son of the late Dr. West- 
on Jenkins, former head of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, at Hamilton and Chestnut 
Avenues, has been named among the Americans 
overseas who are to receive the Distinguished 
Service medal for valor in action. 

Captain Jenkins was well known in this city, 
where he was a frequent visitor. He entered 
Camp Niagara at the outbreak of the war and 
eraduated from that place as a first lieutenant in 
the infantry. While overseas he was promoted 
to adjutant-major and later to a captain. 

The official dispatch follows: 

“Capt. Weston C. Jenkins, 307th Infantry, in 
action in the forest of Argonne on October 5, 
commanded the second battalion of his regiment 
with conspicuous gallantry. With utter disre- 
gard of his own safety, he continued throughout 
the action to direct his troops personally, moving 
about from place to place under heavy artillery 
and machine gun fire. Exposing himself to the 
hostile fire, he encouraged his men in their efforts 
to break through the enemy’s line, and succeeded 
in maintaining their agressive spirit by. his per- 
sonal example of fearlessness.” 


THE MARSELLAISE OF AMERICA! 
BaTTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the: 
Lord; 

He ,is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 
swift sword— 

His truth is marching on. 


IT have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred cir- 
cling camps; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flar- 
ing lamps— 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel : 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal: 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with 
his heel, 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judg- 
ment-seat ; 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 
sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 
me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 

While God is marching on. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


Did you know that the herring dies the instant 
it is taken out of the water? It’s a rare thing 
even for fishermen to see one of these fish alive. 
You’ve heard the phrase “dead as a herring.”— 
M1. Airy World. 


Passions costs too much to bestow it upon 
every trifle—Rev. Thomas Adam. 


MISS OLLIE NEWTON, 
Graduate of the Alabama. School, 1918. 
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= =i HOSE WHO have read a good deal 
ae are conscious of the fact that in the 
1S Wes literature of the world the deaf 
} character plays a very meager part. 
sal One’s reading appetite has to go pig 


‘yl 
aed 

indeed if it wishes to hit upon a story containing 
a genuine deaf-mute, and that too from the hands 


of a master. Such a story is “Mumu”, written 
by Ivan Turganev, the great Russian fictionist, 
and which will shortly appear in the Silent 
Worker if not in this month’s issue. Look for it! 
You will, if a lover of good literature, find your 
mind transported into a region of delight, where 
your curiosity ends in the discovery of a gold 
nugget. 

It is to be wished that other stories of a like 
nature could grace the pages of this magazine, 
from time to time. Alas! but at the turnspike 
stands Madame Few, and we have to show this 
lady all due respect. Nevertheless, there is good 
reason to believe that readers are not unacquainted 
with at least one or two more such stories. For 
goodness sake, have them published! It is the 
province of a magazine not only to inform but to 
entertain, 

For my part, I know of only four stories ex- 
clusive of those written by deaf authors. There 
is of course “The Hunchback of Notre Dame de 
Paris,” by Victor Hugo. This story is either too 
long or too objectionable to certain classes, for 
publication. In one of Guy de Maupassant’s 
short stories entitled “Epiphany,” there is a deaf 
character; but here, too, the story, like nearly all 
else Maupassant, is unfit for publication. Bocca- 
ccio in one of his “Decameron” tales makes a 
certain Masetto feign himself deaf and dumb, and 
by a disgraceful .combination of circumstances 
elevate himself to the stewardship of a religious 
institution. But the “Decameron” is at its best 
when buried in a private library. All this leaves 
“Mumu” as the only personally known story that 
will pass the censor. Fact is, not only are there 
few stories with a deaf character but these few 
are for the most part unfit for general circulation. 

But while the deaf are few in story, they are 
plenty in allusion. I shall not empty my head of 
all the allusions I know or; and since they are 
not im the form of notes, I can for the moment 
furnish only a small portion. 

In Shakespeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
Julia, disguised as a man, hears her beloved sing 
the praises of another woman. The host per- 
ceives her dejected— 

“Host. How now! are you sadder than you 
were before? How do you do, man? The music 
likes you not. 

“Julia. You mistake; the musician likes me not. 

“Host. Why, my pretty youth? 

“Jul. He plays false, father. 

“Host. How? out of tune on the strings? 

“Jul. Not so; but yet so false that he grieves 
my very heart-strings. 

“Host. You have a guick ear. 

“Jul. Ay, I would I were deaf; it makes me 
have a slow heart.” 

Goold Brown (1791-1857) in the introductory to 
his justly celebrated English grammar, says: “The 
person who cannot read and write is about as defi- 
cient in language as the well-instructed deaf- 
mute.” , 

This shows how ignorant of the deaf our grand- 
fathers were; but in order to prove that the 
present generation is not far from a similar con- 
dition I shall quote from a famous living writer, 
who has made all society his life-study. In one 
of his pamphlets, George Bernard Shaw after 
citing the case of an otherwise intelligent hearing 
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lady who depended on charity for a living, 
goes on to say: “Her claims to compassion were 
that she could not be depended upon, could not 
resist the temptation to drink, could not bring 
herself to do her work carefully, and was there- 
fore at a miserable disadvantage in the world: 
a disadvantage exactly similar to that suffered 
by the blind, the deaf, the maimed, the mad, or 
any other victims of imperfect or injured faculty.” 
To all of which we have a right to exclaim, 
Pshaw! 

I love to quote from Schopenhauer. Here’s 
one: “Would a musician feel flattered by the 
loud applause of an audience if he knew that 
they were nearly all deaf, and that, to conceal 
their infirmity, they set to work to clap vigorous- 
ly as soon as ever they saw one or two persons 
applauding? And what would he say if he got to 
know that those one or two persons had often 
taken bribes to secure the loudest applause for 
the poorest player?” This sounds like a cousin 
method to those of the pure oralists in their efforts 
to gain public approval. But here’s another 
from the same author concerning noise, on which 
subject Schopenhauer delights to vent his spleen: 
“With all due respect for the most holy doctrine 
of utility, I really cannot see why a fellow who is 
taking away a wagon-load of gravel or dung 
should thereby obtain the right to kill in the bud 
the thoughts which may happen to be springing 
up in ten thousand heads—the number he will 
disturb one after another in half an hour’s drive 
through the town. Hammering, the barking of 
dogs, and the crying of children are horrible to 
hear; but your only genuine assassin of thought 
is the cracking of a whip; it exists for the pur- 
pose of destroying every pleasant moment of 
quiet thought that any one may now and then 
enjoy. Every time this noise is made it must 
disturb a hundred people who are applying their 
minds to business of some sort, no matter how 
trivial it may be; while on the thinker its effect 
is woeful and disastrous, cutting his thoughts as- 
under, much as the executioner’s axe severs the 
head from the body. How many great and 
splendid thoughts, I should like to know, have 
been lost to the world by the crack of a whip?” 
After this how many will say that the deaf are 
indeed*to be pitied? 

Carlyle, too, is a favorite and fruitful source, 
especially .on speech and silence. To quote the 
Sage of Chelsea: “I want you to study Dem- 
osthenes, and to know all his excellancies. At 
the same time, I must say that speech, in the case 
even of Demosthenes, does not seem, on the 
whole, to have turned to almost any good ac- 
count. He advised next to nothing that proved 
practical; much of the reverse. Why tell me 
that a man is a fine speaker, if it is not the truth 
that he is speaking? Phocion, who mostly did 
not speak at all, was a great deal nearer hitting 
the mark than Demosthenes. He used to tell 
the Athenians, ‘You can’t fight Philip. Better 
if you don’t provoke him, as Demosthenes is 
always urging you to do. You have not the 
slightest chance with Philip. He is a man who 
holds his tongue; he has great discipled armies; 
a full treasury; can bribe anybody you like in 
your cities here; he is going on steadily with 
an unvarying aim towards his object; while you, 
with your idle clamorings, with your Cleon the 
Tanner spouting to you what you take for wis- 
dom—! Philip will infallibly beat any set of 
men such as you, going on raging from shore to 
shore with all that rampant nonsense.’ Demos- 
thenes said to him once, ‘Phocion, you will drive 
the Athenians mad some day, and they will kill 
you.’ ‘Yes,’ Phocion answered, ‘me, when they 
go mad; and as soon as they get sane again, 
you!” In Demosthenes speech was at its best; 
but in the deaf it is at its worst. 

I shall not bore you with any more lengthy 
extracts from bookdom; except, pray, listen to 


one taken from the encyclopedia in my posses- 
sion. In it I look in vain for “Heinicke,” not 


. 
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even for the author of “Mumu;” but to my joy,. 
there is“ Tilden, Douglas, an American sculptor; 
born in Chico, Butte Co., Cal., May 1, 1860; lost 
his hearing as a result of scarlet fever and in 
consequence was educated at the state institution 
for the Deaf in Berkeley, Cal., where he was. 
graduated in 1879. Later he took up the study 
of sculpture and in 1893 was appointed a member” 
of the jury on sculpture at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. He was a member of the 
National Sculpture Society, the New York Art 
Club, the San Francisco Art Association, etc.,. 
and Professor of Sculpture at the Mark Hopkins. 
Art Institute. His works include ‘Baseball Play- 
er,’ ‘Tired Boxer,’ etc.” 

It is too bad that the followers of Heinicke 
do not stop to consider the possibility that should 
the master spring back to life this moment he 
would acknowledge he erred in trusting too 
much to a priori notions concerning the education 
of the deaf. He would, methinks, explain that 
it was his misfortune to live when education 
of the deaf was in its infancy; that his ideas were 
nothing but bold guesses awaiting verification 
from experience; and that since experience has. 
not measured up to expectations, it is well, nay it 
is our duty, to abandon our old notions, and bow 
down to the facts. Then he would end by ad- 
vising us not to follow the example of the 
Chinese, who cling to their ancestors, with the 
result that they enjoy a background position 
among the peoples of the world. 

Speech has contributed little or nothing to the 
eminence and talents Douglas Tilden now en- 
joys. This great deaf-mute is a living refutation 
of the theory that a knowledge of speech is ab- 
solutely necessary for a right use of language; 
for Tilden is not only an artist with the chisel 
but also with the pen. “There is,” said Abbe 
de l’Epee, “no more natural and necessary con- 
nection between abstract ideas and articulate 
sounds which strike the ear than there is between 
the same ideas and the written characters which 
address the eye.” And thousands of the deaf 
from Tilden down are proving the possibility of 
a good use of language independently of speech. 


Principal James Fearon, of the Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. School for the Deaf, is no more’ Ever since 
the great disaster which befell the city of Halifax 
on that dark December day when the northern sec- 
tion of the city was completely razed by the terrible 
explosion on board a munition ship in the harbor, Mr 
Fearon’s health had been affected. When the serious 
nature of the disaster became known to the schools 
for the deaf in the United State much anxiety was 
telt for the safety of the pupils and teachers in the 
Alalifax School and many sympathetic inquiries were 
made. Assurancts were received that all within the 
walls of the Institution had escaped with their lives 
although many had been badly cut by flying glass. 
As was the case with other citizens of Halifax who 
escaped actual injury at the time, the disaster had a 
fatal effect upon Mr. Fearon for after being in in- 
different health for some time, he was induced to go 
away for a rest and change. ~On his return it was. 
hoped that with careful treatment his health would 
be restored, but he failed to respond and much to 
the regret of his many friends he passed away early 


in July. He was fifty-two years of age and is sur- 
vived by his way and two daughters.—Mt. Airy 
li’orid., 
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The deaf sister of Glenn Curtis, inventor and 
manufacturer of the Curtis flying boat, was married 
during the summer to August Hesley of the Silent 
Echo, published at the Winnepeg (Canada) school. 
Both young people were schoolmates at Rochester, 
N. Y. As a wedding present Glenn Curtis gave a 
check for $300, besides paying all expenses of a 
honeymoon in California, which means a trip de 
luxe—-compartment sleeper, etc. Mr. Hesley is now 
employed at ‘Curtis’ Buffalo plant, where Burt 
Bromwich and several other well educated deaf men: 
also wotk.—Ohio Chronicle. 
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GOODYEAR NOTES 
(Culled from the Wingfoot..Clan) 
‘The Value of. Education 

Ninety-five. pupils recently. finished the Junior 
High School course in. the Springfield public 
schools and were awarded diplomas. 

I. M. Allen, City Superintendent of schools, 
delivered the commencement address and spoke 
on the value of education and quoted many fig- 
ures to show just how mucha child gained by 
remaining in school. He stated that every day 
spent.in school pays the child nine dollars. , 

One day last week the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab 
spoke in the chapel at the Illinois School along 
the same lines and drew from the address of 
Superintendent Allen. 

The following extracts are taken from the talk 
made to the pupils of the Springfield Schools and 
they are worthy of a place in the scrap book of 
every boy and girl: 

“You will expect me to take to you this morning 
about the meaning of an education, and I shall 
begin by giving you a definition that you will not 
understand. After stating it, I will not refer to it 
again until I close, and you can then see whether 
you understand it or not. 

“Education consists in clearly understanding, 
intelligently using, nobly enjoying, and freely 
sharing your physical and social environment. 

“You have been told all your life that you 
should go to school, should secure an education, 
and should prepare for life. You have heard the 
advice so often, that like the air you breathe it 
becomes commonplace and you forget its sig- 
nificance. Schools, teachers, education, are so 
free, so common, that unlike your pioneer an- 
cestors, you do not seize educational opportuni- 
ties by the flicker of the pine knot. 

“| wonder if it really is true that educational 
preparation is needed to make a success of life. 
Perhaps with all our modern inventions we have 
discovered a short-cut method of getting young 
people like ourselves prepared for life. In these 
wonderful days of push the button devices, is 
there not some machine-made, hand-me-down 
type of preparation, that will fit us for life? 

“Let us first examine what the facts are in refer- 
ence to the money value of an education. I shall 
not hazard my opinion, but will read from a gov- 
ernment report recently issued on the money 
value of an education. 

“Distinguished Men 
Education: 

“With no schooling, of 5,000,000, only 31 attain- 
ed distinction. 

“With elementary schooling, of 33,000,000, 808 
attained distinction. 

“With high school education, of 2,000,000, 1245 
attained distinction. 

“With college education, of 
attained distinction. 

“The child with no schooling has one chance in 
150,000 of performing distinguished service; with 
elementary education he has four times the 
chance; with high school education, 87 times the 
chance; with college education, 800 times the 
chance. | 

“Value of education to factory workers: 


of America and Their 


1,000,000, 5768 


‘Technical school graduate................ $43,000 
Trade echool mrammate. os... 6. cick cicice 25,000 
ee ea ee ...- 15,000 
ah tt ad it el ul 10,200 


“The value in each case is considered to be the 
sum, which at 5 per cent interest, would yield an 
income equal to the salary received. 

“What four years in school paid, (figured in 
yearly salary): 

“Wages of two groups of Brooklyn citizens— 

Those who left Those who left 
school at 14 school at 18 


When 14 years old........ eee. ee 
When 16 years old........ eae. weed 
When 18 years old....... 350.00 500.00 
When 20 years old ....... 475.00 750.00 
‘When 22 years old....... 575.00 1,000.00 
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When 24 years old....... 600.00 1,150.00 
When 25 years old....... 688 .00 1,550.00 
Total salary 11-vears.. .$5,112.50 

Total salary 7 -years............ ete $7,337 .50 


Notice that at 25 years of age the better edu- 
cated boys are receiving $900 per year more salary 
and have already in seven years received $2,250 
more than the boys who left school at 14 years 
have received for eleven years’ work. 

Every day spent in school pays the child $9. 

Here is the proof: 

Uneducated laborers earn on an average of $500 
per year for 40 years, a total of $20,000. 

High school graduates earn on the average 
$1,000 per year for 40 years, a total of $40,000. 

This education requires twelve years of 180 days 
each, a total of 2,160 school days. 

If 2,160 days in school add $20,000 to the in- 
come for life, then each day at school adds $9.02. 

The child that stays out of school to earn less 
than $9 a day is losing money, not making money. 

Enough statistics have been given to convince 
you, I am sure, that the present generation, in 
the preparation for life, requires not less, but 
more. Let us pause a moment to ask why this is 
so. 

The answer is: Life becomes more complex as 
the sands of time flow on. What are these more 
complex things in our environment that you boys 
and girls have to understand and use or else 
remain on the plane of the savage? MHere are a 
few of them contrasted with the simple things of 
man’s primitive environment: 

The sickle against the reaper; the bullock cart 
against the express train, the ocean greyhound 
and the aeroplane; the pony messenger against 
the telegraph, telephone and wireless; the indi- 
vidual harangue against the printing press, the 
newspaper, the library; the spinning wheel 
against the factory; the pine fagot against the 
electric light; the peddling of skins and herbs 
from the oxcart against the bank, the check-book, 
the railroad, the department store; the log hut 
against the steel skyscraper; the unaided eye 
against the microscope and telescope; incanta- 
tions and magic against the chemist, the hospital, 
the modern physican and surgeon. 

Take away from any one generation all edu- 
cation and society must revert to the stick plow, 
the oxcart, and such primitive means, because 


steel implements, locomotives, steamships, elec- 


tricity, telephones, telegraph, waterworks, steel 
buildings, mining and chemical industries, fac- 
tories, modern sanitation, hygiene and medicine, 
books, newspapers,courts of justice and laws that 
protect and defend the rights of the weak are all 


‘ impossible without education, and are efficient 


only in proportion as educated intelligence is 
applied to them. 

Now, do you not see that it is futile to ask the 
question “Why Must I Go to School?” It is a 
law of the universe that society institutions upon 
earth grow more and more complex, and our 
welfare is dependent upon our ability to unravel 
this complexity. Young people who refuse or fail 
to obtain an education thereby attempt to conquer 
the world red-handed and are necessarily doomed 
to defeat. 

Many Champions 

Goodyear Mutes have some real 
athletes among them. 

Last Labor Day, Classen and Meagher were 
champions at their weight in boxing. Gilbert, 
Dille and Andrewjeski are also very good 
wrestlers. 

It is thought that if the project with the 
Columbus athletic club of taking Goodyear 
boxers and wrestlers does go through that a few 
Silents will make the trip. 

They play a prominent part in Frank Davey’s 
and Art Simms boxing and wrestling classes 
held at Seiberling Field, Friday nights. 


champion 
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Indoor Games 

Mr.- Messig, of Department 180, is going to 
organize basketball and indoor baseball teams for 
girls this winter... Mute girls are getting ready 
to jump on their feet and try to make the team, 
and they are going to make it—they say. 

Later they might form an organization of their 
own and battle the normals for the supremacy 
of the department. 
es Mutes to Bowl 

Goodyear Silents are going to have a very 
strong bowling team this winter. Three of last 
year’s team will be back. ‘[hey are: Schat, 
Ornberg and Chase. Also there are several other 
good players who are trying out for the team 
and it is their intention “of keeping all others on 
the run.” They are entered in the Goodyear 
bowling league. 


OUR BOYS “OVER THERE!” 


Our boys are fighting “over there,” 
From East to the torrid South! 
Yours, with the glint in his eye, 
And mine, with the laughing mouth! 


I see their sunny faces smile 
"Midst the awful din of war! 
I know that their faith is strong, 
And hearts e’er brave to the core! 


I hear their cheery voices call 

To their wounded comrades near, 
Whilst they salute the flag they love, 
Our chaste stars and stripes so dear! 


For they’ll fight with grim resolve— 
Theirs a cause both just and grand, 
To free a suffering race, 

On a far, far distant land! 


Then let’s toil for those we love, 
Our dear boys so far from home! 
May God speed their safe return, 
Our heroes brave—Uncle Sam’s own! 


Then onward, onward, 
Dear boys in thy might! 
God will defend thee, 
Thy cause it is right! 
NELLIE Evucenta LoricaAn 


Capt. Thomas S. Doyle, formerly the Superin- 
tendent of this School, passed away at the Soldiers’ 
Home, in Richmond, on Tuesday, the 8th inst., and 


the remains were interred in beautiful Hollywood 
cemetery. 

Capt. Doyle was born in Lexington, Va., about 78 
years ago. He was the son of Capt. Robert L. 
Doyle, a well known lawyer of his day and a gallant 
Confederate officer who was killed in the battle of 
Piedmont. His mother was a Miss Merritt, a me- 
mber of the prominent Merritt family of Greenville, 
in this county. 

In 1880 Capt. Doyle became Superintendent of the 
School, and held the office until 1882 when a political 
change in the State government was followed by 
changes in the State institutions. Four years later 
when the Democrats recovered control of the State 
he was reinstated and served until 1896 when he was 
succeeded by the present Superintendent.—The 
Virginian Guide. 


Some time ago it was asked, why not deaf gun- 
ners? If the sound of the guns makes hearing men 
deaf, why not utilize good men who are deaf al- 
ready, and thus conserve the hearing of men who 
otherwise would lose it? Probably because the 
authorities are—otherwise! It is wonderful with 
what unanimity the red-tapists turn down simple 
common-sense propositions which a keen business- 
man would adopt as soon as they were brought to 
his notice. 

There is an authentic deaf gunner shooting his bits 
against the Germans from the French front. His 
name is Charles Santarelli, and he has had thé good 
luck to serve under a commander who is not a red- 


tapist, and who sympathizes with M. Santarelli’s 
patriotic desire to do his best for his country. 
And so this deaf gunner is allowed to realize the 
wish of his heart. His company has taken part in 


the bombardment of Saint-Quentin, and later in the 
conquest of the famous Chemin des Dames 
—British. Deaf .Times. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED 

Mark Twain’s famous question, “Why was the 
human race created—or, at least, why wasn’t some- 
thing creditable created in place of it?” is answered 
in the following from the folk tales of the Ainus. 
(The Ainus are the aboriginal people of Japan): 

“When God was in the act of making the first 
man, and nearly finished His task, it happened to 
be necessary for Him to unexpectedly return to 
heaven on important business. Before setting out 
for the return journey, He called an otter which 
happened to be near at the time, and told him that 
He was going away, but would quickly send another 
deity to finish the work He Himself had already 
begun, and he (the otter) was to deliver a message 
to him, explaining what to do. Now although this 
animal said he would deliver the message without 
fail, he grew careless, and did nothing but amuse 
himself by swimming up and down the rivers, 
catching and eating fish; he fixed his whole atten- 
tion on this, and thought of nothing else. So in- 
tent was he on his fishing that he entirely forgot 
the message God gave him to deliver; yea, the 
otter forgot all about it. This is the reason why 
the first man was made so imperfect, and why all 
Human beings are not quite in the fashion God 
originally intended.” 

[Another version is that, when God was away 
on “important business”, the devil did the mean 
business of breathing life into the clay model of 
Adam who, thus, became an imperfect man. In- 
dignant at the cunning of the devil, God determined 
this time to attend to the creation of Eve from the 
beginning to the end. But, as he took the rib from 
the middle of Adam’s body, the woman has neither 
the brilliancy of his head nor the brutuality of his 
feet.—Tilden] 
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SALT WATER IN THE EARTH 


Great quantities of salt water are known to exist 
far down in the earth; frequently in sinking oil wells 
the drill taps veins or reservoirs of such magnitude 
that powerful pumps are required to get rid of the 
flow. Perhaps the majority of people if asked where 
all this water comes from would reply that it is the 
water which has fallen in the form of rain and snow 
on the earth and has gradually filtered down through 
the earth’s crust or that it comes from the ocean 
through great subterranean channels. 


In reality this water is what remains of a prehis- 
toric ocean which in remote times was caught and 
imprisoned in the material of the earth’s crust, ac- 
cording to a publication of the U.S. geological sur- 
vey. 

The shells of sea animals found in limestones and 
other hard rocks far below the surface of the earth 
we are told, indicate that in some far-off period of the 
earth’s history a large part of the country was cover- 
ed by the ocean and it appears that the salt water 
struck when deep wells are sunk is really fossil sea 
water held in the sand and mud of former eons. 

Though salt water appears to be especially abun- 
dant in oil fields, it exists in enormous volume in 
many other places; near Leavenworth, Kans, for 
example, great quantities have been found at various 
depths below the surface. Remains of marine 
shells are found in many outcropping layers of rock 
there and it is believed that the entire region at one 


time was covered by the sea. Indeed, numerous 
geological records of the advance and retreat of the 
sea and evidence that the region was submerged at 
several different times have been discovered in the 
rocks. 


THE ODOR OF SPICES. 

On some portions of the globe spices are worth 
moré than gold or silver. 

“In the arctic region spices are essential to health 
and happiness,” writes an explorer. “A dash of 
pepper, a pinch of ground cinnamon, a little nutmeg 
or a pinch of ginger root revives the jaded appetite 
wonderfully. In the north, I have seen shipwrecked 
sailors fight over an ounce of spices with more 
frerceness than they ever did for money.” 

The psychological effect of spices is of more 
importance than the physiological. Many writers. 
have confessed their inability to write without the 
odor of spices in their rooms. One great musician 
composed his masterpiece under the influence of 
cinnamon and cloves steaming in a kettle of 
preserves in a neighbor’s kitchen. Thereafter he 
composed only when steamed cloves and cinnamon 
were on hand. 

The food of one man, however, very often happens. 
to be more or less violent poison for another. In 
the annals of insane asylums there are many cases. 
on record where the odor of cloves, cinnamon, 
pepper, allspice or ginger has driven patients into 
violent paroxysms. 

Yet all the world loves spices. In the fear that 
the source of supply would eventually become 
exhausted chemists have sought to make spices 
synthetically. They have succeeded in a number of 
instances to such an extent that cheap adulterants. 
are sometimes used.—The New Era. 


ONE LESSON LEARNED. 

“In this practice to become a soldier your first 
lesson must be of prompt and unquestioning obedi- 
ence to your superior officer.” 

“That’s all right, captain; I’m married. What’s 
the next lesson ?”—Baltimore American. 


| e 


the University of Wisconsin—was able to enlist the services of 
150 of America’s foremost educators, authors and scientists for 
the work of creating an EVERYDAY REFERENCE HELP 
| for home, school and office—-built around a BRAND-NEW IDEA— 
absolutely DIFFERENT from anything yet produced: 


The World’s Knowledge Commandeered 


For the Service of all America 


| ()*: of the ablest educators of the land—Prof. M. V. O’Shea of TL viet war from which we have just emerged to such a splendid | 


| 7 THE WORLD IS YOUTS WITH THE WORLD BOOK 


N/ /STORY 
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victory has imposed upon us new demands for knowledge and 
efficiency. It makes sencaere: a new kind of education. It 
has brought about a new world. 


Prepare Yourself NOW 


victoriously the call for men and women who KNOW. 


THE WORLD BOOK represents the only successful attempt to meet 
the new standards of world efficiency. 


It is down-to-the-minute in its information. It has an amazing array 
of new maps, graphics, and illustrations that convey in a twinkling 
the outstanding points of what you want to know. 


» 
Fe oe 


matter. 


life and interests. 


cational works. 


This experienced corps REJECTED all unimportant and out-of-date 


{ They EXEMPTED technicalities and the traditional “dead wood” 
of the old-time enyclopedia. { They ACCEPTED only live, timely, 
vital subjects. {| These they ORGANIZED into convenient, usable, 
fascinating form—classified, pictured, diagrammed and charted for ac- 
tive service, for quick reference, for ready comprehension. 


IT’S THE WORLD BOOK YOU WANT 


{| Because it answers your everyday questions—clearly, authoritatively, 
and in a way that invites you to continue your research via the abun- 
dant cross-references and lists of “Related Subjects.” 


| Because it was planned and built AFTER the World War, so that 
it has the new world-viewpoint and links every topic to present-day 


{| Because it includes within its ten volumes the whole world of edu- 


|] Because it is as easy to use as a dictionary and as readable as a 
book of adventure. It takes all the drudgery out of research. 


Says Orison Swett Marden, Editor of ‘‘ New Success Magazine”’ 


‘In these crowded days, THE WORLD BOOK furnishes just the sort of ref- 
erence a busy man or w oman appreciates. It is by far the best of its kind. 
The more I use it, the more amazed I am to find how complete is its infor- 
mation on every known subject, from A to Z.”’ 


| 
to give efficient service in this changed world. Get ready to answer 


USE THE COUPON ¢o ask for more detailed information about this 


delightful, time-saving, modern work that will pave the way to your 
better understanding of all world topics. 


HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 


. CHICAGO 


Hanson-Roach-Fowler Co., 
104 So. Michigan Ave. , Chicago. 
Send me your booklet, ‘ ‘Some- 
thing New Under the Sun, ” and 
the current Service Bulletin, out- 
lining special research work for 
the month through interesting 
questions. Also tell me about the 
dime-a- day plan for acquiring this 
new “‘efficiency tool. ’ 
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National Destin of the || 
Deaf 


Organized 1880 Incorporated 1900 
AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE WELFARE 
OF ALL THE DEAF 


Objects 


To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

o advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 
To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus fu: che Deaf in the State and National 
Departnients of Labor; 

© oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 
To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 
To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 
To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 
To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil,—hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes; 
To raise an endowment fund,—the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 
To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L,Epee,—the universal benefactor 


of the Deaf. 
Membership 


Regular Members: Deaf Citizens of the 

United States; . 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 

zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 

sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 
Fees and Dues 


Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, soc. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 
Official Organ: THE NAD 

Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
oi the work of the Association. 

fficers 


James H. Cloud, President. 
Principal Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, ‘California. 
Cloa G. nn Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 
, Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. 
John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


| Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 


Investment ‘and Real Estate, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


| Olof Hanson, Board Member. 


Architect, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Trustees Endowment Fund 
Willis Hubbard, J'reasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


State Organizer For New Jersey 
Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and foes ge ge may be made 

School for the Deaf. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
THE YOUNG SOLDIER 


Full many a star has its glamour cast, 
Full many a moon its charms, 

Since John, dear boy, his mother’s joy, 
Heeded the call to arms! 


He bid good-bye to mother dear, 
That boy we used to know! 

We saw him stand, with cap in hand, 
His features all aglow! 


He soothed away his mother’s tears! 
His arms did her enfold, 

And he did take, for her sweet sake, 
Her bible, worn and old! 


He looked at it—-he looked at her— 

A prayer was in his heart: 

He kissed her face, and asked for grace 
To guide them while apart! 


A letter came to her one day, 

From somewhere “over there :” 

She read with cheer and yet with fear, 
The tidings it did bear! 


The letter told of her wounded boy, 
Whose wound was deep, and sore, 

But borne with grit—no thought of it,— 
Only to fight once more! 


Again the watching mother heard 
Those words so sweet to tell! 
Her own dear son had honor now, 
And oh! her boy was well! 
NELLIE EUGENIA LORIGAN. 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 
Bulletin No. 5 


I, is os kek ecinhasneesel Arlington 
Breese, Mise Clara... .....cccicscccccccs Eatontown 
6 ot pC deeke anna eeenes Trenton 
I hs i in nk ska Kbinwadean Union Hill 
I rrr ne Newark 
I CI Ts cas ounces aeeecodneds Trenton 
is ss nic cnedcetssseaal Hoboken 
Hoppaugh, Frank Wesley.............. Ogdensburg 
Kent, Miss Annabelle.................. East Orange 
i ces canidheeeee aan Somerville 
es eo ek eed anes caaae renton 
Palmer, H. E. (associate member)........ England 
OTE, . fh. s Ficabinecsiobenseen Plainfield 
CO TE, iid cee ningtes se aseneds Trenton 
Sh, 2 hoe au nae e ee’ Rahway 
eS re Grantwood 
Seemeete. Biles Bee GS... occ cccccccccccs Merchantville 
ee oe oid ce ee abe Plainfield 
OE OS ee rt Merchantville 
I 2 oe aed a eewans Trenton 
ER EEC ree ae ee ene Canada 


All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
-_ ‘aes BOOST the National Association of the 

ea 

An initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem- 
bership. See advertisement. 

The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow. 

Grorce S. Porrer, 
State Organizer. 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


JOIN NOW 


WANTED 


Photographs of Conventions and Outings. 

Photographs of Children of Deaf Parents. 

Photographs of the Deaf in Business. 

Photographs of the Deaf engaged in unusual oc- 
cupations. 

Photographs of the New Jersey Deaf with brief 
sketches. 

Photographs of Prominent Deaf Persons. 

These can be used in THE Sicent Worker from 
time to time as Occasion permits. 

THE SuENtT WorKER is bound to be bigger, bright- 
er and better than ever. Will you co-operate by 
sending us what we ask for gratituously. Another 
favor—help boost the circulation of the paper by 
urging your friends to subscribe. 

Send to THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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| PAINTS 


For Every Purpose 


Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 


Hooper’s 
Paints 


¥ 


8 and 10 So. Warren St, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


ri " as 


rn 5. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


7 


Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 


Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


9 


Plumbers 
| Steam and Gas Fitters | 


Steam and Hot Water | 
Heating | 
Electrical Supplies. 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 
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UCR ODA 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OFFICERS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 4 
Metvin A. RICE. Oscar W. JEFFERY | : a 
Joun P. Murray Joun C. VANDYKE | po me NE ER a Seer er er erer Principal = 
D. Stewart CRAVEN TuHos. W. SyNNoTT ALVIN E. POPE, M.A MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral Principal | 
Ernest R. ACKERMAN  Ropert L. Cox A Coase 7 Ee 
perintendent TEACHERS = 
Officers of the Board WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB B. HOWARD SHARP 
MELVIN A. is cchcuektbenksdasanadl PRESIDENT Principal Clerk and Business Manager MARY D. TILSON 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
JOHN C, VANDYKE «..eeeeeeeeeeee VicE-PRESIDENT MARION C. WELSH HELEN CRAVER KANE 
te: TE. I wi vwscnagerscenskan ened Secretary | Stenographer and Clerk FRANCES H._ PORTER 
| MRS. SARA BISHOP ELIZABETH 1, FOLEY 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION "lili DOROTHY WRIGLEY 
ANITA M. LEE 
CALVIN N. KENDALL | GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS VIRGINIA ROGERS 
— Supervisor of Boys PHOEBE F. ObULER 
TERMS OF ADMISSION ANNA M. FITZPATRICK MARGARET J. BRILL, 
HE New Jersey Scuoor For Tue Dear, estab- | Supervisor of Small Boys CLAUDIA FORMAN. 
lished by act approved March Ist, 1882, offers | MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 


its advantages on the following conditions: | ; 
The candidate must be a resident of the State not ais ceaianasta uaa ean tices INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


less than six years nor more than twenty-one years | B. HOWARD SHARP SOG: DT « a dakhsu@ececiadeviedediowas Dean 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health and in- Faculty Counselor for Boys 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afford- 
ed. The person making application for the admis- 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS Instructors 


sion of a child as pupil is required to fill out a blank — Supervisor of Girls on 
form, furnished for the purpose, giving necessary in- _ ADA R. STUDT GEORGE S. PORTER.......... Printing and Engraving 
formation in regard to the case. he application — Supervisor of Girls FANNIE L. SWEENEY,...... Asst. to , Mong in Printing 
must be accompanied by a certificate from a county | eLene BARWIC. MD J. LEWIS JOHNSON, Poe ig Ted meaner Pap ae ahs ea 
judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen | MD. | te sete eee eee echanica — an oodworking 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or | - Attending Physician bea NN c's actkeaaacan . Woodworking and 
mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, also BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
a certificate from two freeholders of the county. | Oculist HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 
These certificates are printed on the same sheet with | ee he BT ECENSON se eeee Te ad Shige a hase 
‘ : ‘ r DS. | SAIN MM. DLE VEINSUING oo ee lllinery an mobdrol ery 

the forms of application, and are accompanied by LeROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S CATHERINE SMYTH.......... Tailoring and Repairing 
full directions for filling them out. Blank forms of Dentist See . eee connatiia: Gabaenn 
application and any desired information in regard to NELL M. BERGEN, R.N oe ee RRR Tt ar Baker 
the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- shaban > bono saatets om 

= ing address, Nurse and Dietitian PHYSICAL TRAINING 

= ' G GOMPERS, ....:- ilit i 

= ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, CHARLES McLAUGHLIN oe vTraining Instructor for Boy : Military and Physical 

: ScHOOL FOR THE DEar, TRENTON, N. J. Engineer ADA EH. BEUOs iccks Physical nee Instructor for Girls 


Maciocia oe 


tC il CCC CCRC 


SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. One Dollar a Year 


ALS AS OS AL ASIOS~ 


PACH The BW JERSEY 


XN ; ) History and Genealogy - 
PHOTOGRAPHER Crossley Machine Company os of 


A SPECIALTY 


(INCORPORATED) TR AVER’S | henna 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 108 S. Broad. » Trenton. 
Washing Machinery a ARTIN C. RIBSAM 
Flowers, Seeds and 
Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing Poultry Supplies 
and Forming Clay BROAD AND FRONT STS, 
Phone 210 Trenton. 


ats ae; 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


ee nee | Che British Deaf Cimes) = Gifts of Utility S TOLLS 


SUITE 2122-2123 
An illustrated monthly magazine—newspa- Sold in Trenton at the Games’ Outdoors Sports and 


77 B RO AD WA Y per for the Deaf. Edited by Capital Gi ft Shop 30 E: State —* Tents 


Joseph Hepworth. 


NEW YORK | LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM — 


Do your shopping) :.ipnseay Interesting, Ouepote, 


At Trenton’s and Honestly Impartial 
MOST RELIABLE STORE Twenty-four page monthly 
Dependable merchandise at moderate} annual subscription—single copies (pre- Self- Filling 


prices. paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. [Largest line of 


Fountain Pen 
che Britsd Deal Cines,”” |The Capital Stationery | Ferinys.oul ares 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 15.N. Warren St. /|129 N. Broad St. Trenton_ 
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